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The Senate has vicariously decided through its 
committee appointed for the consideration of the 
question, that it has a right to elect a President 
pro tempore whenever it chooses to do so. The 
committee did not venture upon a recommenda- 
tion, so Mr. Ferry’s tenure of office was not 
promptly cut off as it might have been. 


On Friday last, in Orange, N. J., we saw some- 
thing that we never witnessed before in this 
climate at this season of the year—a man plowing 
his field. The earth, as it was turned up by the 
plow, seemed as mellow as if it were May instead 
of January. On New Year’s day in an up-town 
street we walked into a swarm of gnats or midges 
executing their peculiar dance in the rays of the 
setting sun as though it were a June evening. 

Yale's precipitate action in leaving the College 
Association has left her, as we foresaw it would, 
im an awkward plight. There were cooler heads 
at the Harvard meeting, and the crimson head- 
gear will be seen for the last time at Saratoga the 
coming summer. If they come in ahead, their 
congé will be in painful contrast to that of their 
old rivals, and Yale’s only recourse is to beat the 
victorious crew proniptly, or at least give them a 
hard-pull for the vietory in a private race. 


Adversity kas taught the British Liberals the 
result of inaction, and of being before the country 
without a policy. The ‘‘ advanced” Liberals—i. e., 
the Radicals—have lately held a conference, and 
committed themselves to agitation of the questions 
of land reform, religious equality, education, and 
license system for the sae of liquors, and Lord 
Hartington, the Liberal leader, extends to these 
Radicals the hand of weleQme. Cannot our own 
ininority learn wisdom by tle experience of others, 
and adopt decided principles upon living issues ? 





The Western papers are © a worry over the 
report that the awful Puriwns of Boston have 
sentenced a Jewish girl to thuee months’ imprison- 
ment for the crime of refusing to attend school on 
Saturdays. The Springfield Republican says the 
ease is even worse than this. ‘‘ None of the pub- 
lie schools keeping on Saturdays as a rule, one was 
organized for her special benefit that did, and then 
the unfortunate little Israelite, after heing vainly 
labored wtth by the teaching elders of the Boston 
churches, was taken to Salem and burned at the 
stake!” What dreadful creatures those Pufitans 
are, to be sure ! 


Are we reverting to the dark ages? Certainly 
medievalism is to the fore as regards house- 
furnishing and the like, and now there comes a 
pestilent fellow well known to the scientific world 
who attempts with reasonable show of suecess to 
prove that good harvests coincide with the varia- 
tions of sun spots, and that these in turn corre- 
spond with the movement of the stars in their 
courses, Therefore our temporal prosperity de- 


pends upon the arrangement of the constella-_ 





tions! At this rate we shall shortly be comparing 
the almanae with the stock-register, and govern- 
ing ourselves accordingly. 


There is, in the opinion of Judge Van Brunt, 
such a thing as a ‘‘ qualified publication” of news, 
which does not forfeit the right of property there- 
in. This in regard to the telegraph suit of which 
we gave a summary last week. This right is sim- 
ilar to that which an author has in a drama after 
it has been on the stage, only in the case of the 
telegraphic news in question the limit of property 
right is just thirty minutes. Fortunately, half an 
hour does not affect the interests of weekly jour- 
nalism. We shall publish the latest news as usual. 


It is evident that the Navy Department is to 
have its affairs, fiscal and corporate, investigated 
in a very troublesome manner by the present 
Congress, and we grieve to notice that the Marine 
Corps is likely to bear the brunt of the attack. We 
hope that the health and spirits of sailors will 
not be subjected to the strain which would result 
from a total extinction of this handsomely uni- 
formed corps. If Jack were deprived of the Ma- 
rines as a butt for his raillery he would be in 
danger of sinking into hopeless melancholy and 
losing half his efficiency. Do our readers know, 
by the way, that the traditional *‘ horse marine” 
has an actual existence in fact ? Field officers of 
the Marine battalion are entitled to horses. Sail- 
ors say that the main yard is the place to keep 
them aboard ship. 


There seems to be a law of fatality which seems 
to be governing political efforts at retrenchment. 
In the attempt to reduce the expenses of the 
Health Department of New York city, nearly one- 
quarter of the saving to be effected is arranged 
by largely impairing the effectiveness of the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics. The natural result will 
be the waste of a larger sum of money by expen- 
ditures which might be more economically made 
if carefully prepared data were, as heretofore, 
available for constant reference. Doubtless, the 
loss to the city will not be so quickly noticed as 
that which might be displayed had the retrench- 
ment been applied in some other quarter, but it 
woukd be impossible to designate any other De- 
partment in which the veal loss caused by the 
withholding of the same amount of money could 
be greater; 


No doubt the good English bishop who assured 
his countrymen that one motive of the Prince of 
Wales in going to India was to advance Christian 
missions felt a keen sensation of surprise when 
he read of the Prince's attendance at the Baroda 
beast-fights. He must have taken the painful in- 
cident as much to heart as some of the religious 
journals have, one of which is utterly unable to 
find words adequate to express the humiliation 
England must experience in consequence. The 
Prince not only attended the sports, but he ‘sat 
the whole thing out,” from the tussle of the ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses to the savage ram and 
boar fights. In blaming his Highness, however, 
thinking Englishmen may possibly stop to reflect 
whether their government must not share the 
blame in the case, in having established a system 
in India which makes it necessary and politie to 
please heathendom and the Christian missionary 
societies at one and the same moment. 


It is much to be regretted, of course, that so 
promising and needful a church as Rev. Dr. Hep- 
worth’s, in this city, finds itself hard pressed with 
a heavy debt. But the case is only another ser- 
mon against the too common haste to build houses 
of worship before the money is in hand to pay for 
them, and the too common reliance on the future 
to open a way of getting it. Commercial concerns 
starting out on such a basis would be marked as 
anything but first class in point of soundness. To 
be sure, churches live by faith, and particularly in 
this matter in a very strong faith that men will 
be raised up in their membership who will have 
the inclination and ability to lift mortgages ; but 
how often has this dependence failed ! Mr. Moody 
sets a good example in telling his Chicago congre- 





gation that he cannot assist in dedicating their 
cbarch until it is completed and paid for, as he 
does not believe in consecrating encumbered prop- 
erty to God’s service. ‘‘Shut up your building,” 
he says to his people, ‘ until all its debts are 
cleared.” At the same time everyone must hope 
that Dr. Hepworth’s charge will be able to sur- 
mount its difficulties and move on to great things. 





To pass an act of universal amnesty, with the 
solitary exception of Jeff. Davis, is to raise him 
to an eminence among twenty millions of men 
which he has deserved neither by any service ever 
rendered nor by any intrinsic merit. Yet Mr. 
Blaine has introduced into Congress a bill to that 
effect! It ought to be entitled a bill to make a 
hero-martyr of Jeff. Davis. If Davis were in Con- 
gress he would certainly vote for that bill! In 
the name of good sense, we pray Mr. Blaine to 
strike out Jeff. Davis’s name and give the am- 
nesty a clean sweep. So that every whilom rebel 
in the nation may hold up his head and say, ‘1 
am a citizen and voter inthis Union.” Only think 
of him as repeating Blaine’s oath: 

“I, Jefferson Davis, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support and defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; that I take this obliga- 
tion freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion; and that to the best of my knowledge and ability J 
will faithfully discharge the duties of a citizen of the United 
States.” 

Would any other punishment be needed? He 
will never take that oath! But to be debarred 
from taking it will make him eminent. 





From the size and quiet enthusiasm of the 
audience which attended the first public meeting 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children in this city last week, there can be no 
doubt that this novel benevolent project is appre- 
ciated and will be warmly supported. The only 
question which occurs to innocent minds is 
whether there is really any necessity for the so- 
ciety’s existence—a question which perhaps the 
little waifs who are kicked and euffed about in 
side streets and hovels, or foreed into duty for 
the profit of showmen and brutal taskmasters, 
can answer best. People may yet wake up to the 
conviction that similar societies would find a field 
for their efforts in every city, town and village in 
the country. At the meeting mentioned Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant spoke with heart for 
the helpless children; and among others who 
were there to recognize the new organization 
were Rev. Dr. Tyng, Wm. A. Booth, Esq., Mr. 
Bergh, Parke Godwin, Dr. Bellows, and Father 
McGlynn. The President of the society, Mr. 
John D. Wright, was happy to state that already 
two other societies had been organized and were 
fairly under way. 


When intelligent negroes like the Rev. and ex- 
Senator Hiram Revels, of Mississippi, who enjoyed 
the confidence of Lincoln, Sumner, and other and 
hardly less eminent Republicans in the early days 
of the party, comes forward to testify to the cor- 
ruptions of carpet-bag rule at the South, all con. 
siderate, conscientious men are constrained to 
listen ; and certainly no testimony could be more 
timely. And what does he say? Why, that the 
colored people of Mississippi, since reconstruc- 
tion, have been ‘‘enslaved in mind by unprin- 
cipled adventurers, who, caring nothing for the 
country, were willing to stoop to anything, no 
matter how infamous, to secure power to them- 
selves and perpetuate it”; that these schemers, 
after having placed in nomination men ‘“no- 
toriously corrupt and dishonest, told the negroes 
they must vote for them for the salvation of the 
party”; that ‘‘corruption, thefZ and embezzle- 
ment have been prevalent among a great portion 
of the office-holders”; and that the bitterness and 
hate created by the civil war ‘‘ would have long 
since been entirely effaced were it not for the un- 
principled men who would keep alive the bitter- 
ness of the past and create a hatred between the 
races, in order that they might aggrandize them- 
selves by office and emoluments.” He also says 
the recent election in Mississippi was ‘‘ an upris- 
ing of the people, the whole people, to crush out 
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corrupt rings and men from power.” Mr. Revels 
is not in political life, but engaged in his labors 
as a preacher among his brethren, whose welfare 
is dear to him. 


The action of the College of New Jersey (Prince- 
ton) in suspending students who were members of 
secret societies, has called out protests and argu- 
ments enough to fairly present both sides of the 
question to the public. Dr. Hodge, whose views 
may be taken as those of the Faculty, charges 
that the societies are secret in design as well as in 
method of procedure; that human nature being 
what it is, it is inevitable that the facility which 
the societies offer for combination must be used 
for evil purposes ; that they injure the established 
literary societies of the college, and that the in- 
fluence of the societies is injurious to the members 
thereof. The Alumni residing in the city of New 
York appointed a committee to protest against 
the action of the faculty, the members of which 
committee claim that the influence of the societies 
is more powerful for good than that of the faculty, 
and that the college prohibition has only the 
effect of weakening this influence by excluding 
some good men from the societies who would 
otherwise be influential therein. The views of 
the committee are well supported by a letter from 
Prof. Chadbourne, of Williams. At the Alumni 
meeting Parke Godwin said that to demand a 
non-society vow from a matriculate ‘* under press- 
ure of parental control and somewhat confused 
as to what he was doing, . . . was almost a 
moral wrong.” 


We are heartily sorry to be obliged to say fare- 
well to Mr. Oliver Johnson, who left us last week. 
Much as we esteemed him in the friendly relations 
which we sustained to him while he was upon the 
Anti-Slavery Standerd, and afterward upon the 
Independent, we have learned, in the closer rela- 
tions which have grown up in the Christian 
Union, to value his friendship still more, and to 
honor both his editorial skill and his conscientious 
fidelity to the real aims of this journal. From his 
pen have from time to time come some of the 
most devout and truly spiritual articles which 
have appeared in this or in any journal. He has 
carried out the true aims of the paper by adopting 
them ; and he has sought to make the Christian 
Onion a ground of union among Christians of all 
denominations, not in technical theology, but in 
regard to those great experimental truths which 
are common to all Christians, in every commu- 
nion. He carries with him our respect and warm 
affection. 











THE AWARD. 


N October last we offered a premium of two 

hundred dollars for the best essay on ‘‘The 
Liberty of the Press: its Uses and Abuses.” Of 
the sixty essays sent to us in competition, the one 
signed ‘‘ Centennial” was judged to be the best. 
The accompanying envelope was found to con- 
tain the name of Crammond Kennedy, Esq., who 
accordingly receives the prize. His essay will be 
published in an early number of this paper. 

The article signed ‘‘ No. 3046” was regarded as 
possessing especial merit; and if its unknown 
author assents we shall be glad to publish this 
also, and to give the name of the writer. 

All of the other manuscripts which were accom- 
panied by directions for returning will be sent to 
their authors immediately. 








AN OLD MAN’S COUNSEL. 


“ LD men for counsel, young men for war,” is 

a proverb which sums up for us the experi- 
ence of the past ; and, therefore, when a states- 
man so venerable as Gen. John A. Dix addresses 
the public on ‘‘ The Evils of the Times,” it be- 
hooves all good citizens to give heed. That there 
are evils in society and government that require 
the probe, not even the most inveterate optimist 
can deny. That some of these evils are so serious 
as to menace the prosperity, if not the perpetuity, 
of our free institutions, we must sorrowfully ad- 
mit. 

General Dix’s address before the Association 
for the Advancement of Science and Art is timely 
and wise, though altogether unpretending and far 
from exhaustive. Though dealing with subjects 
well calcujated to excite strong feeling, there is in 
it not one hot or impassioned word, still less any 
exaggeration or extravagance. Though by no 
means wanting in the earnestness which befits his 
theme, the tone of the speaker is eminently calin 
and judicial, and his utterances are free from any 


faint of partisanship, The evils to which he calls | 





attention are mainly these: The abuses of Execu- 
tive patronage ; party and geographical distri- 
bution of offices ; the election of Judges by popu- 
lar suffrage ; the alarming increase of crime ; loose 
notions of divorce ; neglect of civil duties on the 
part of men of intelligence and character ; and 
the attempts to overthrow the common-school 
system. It is, as he says, ‘‘ an ungrateful task to 
speak of such evils before the sounds of rejoicing 
with which the new year was ushered in have be- 
come faint upon the ear ;” but, on the other hand, 
‘“*there cannot be a more appropriate season for 
looking our failures boldly in the face, and con- 
sidering how we may convert them into triumphs.” 

The vast official patronage of the President not 
only imposes upon him a vexatious responsibility, 
but tends powerfully, through the working of 
party machinery, toward the demoralization of 
the public service. That the founders of the gov- 
ernment, in the presence of more immediate and 
palpable difficulties and dangers, overlooked this, 
is not strange. They could not be expected to 
foresee the growth of this evil through the im- 
mense augmentation of our territory, population, 
and material interests in less than a single cen- 
tury. But the evil is upon us and demands a 
remedy. The theory of our political organization 
is, as General Dix reminds us, ‘‘ that public offices 
are to be created and bestowed in the interest of 
the public service ;’ but in practice they are 
‘* conferred to reward political partisans for their 
activity at the polls and for aiding to achieve 
party successes.” Few will be disposed to call in 
question the opinion of General Dix, that the 
public patronage ‘‘ has sometimes, in a period re- 
mote from our own, been used to, promote the 
renomination of a Chief Magistrate of the Union 
for a second term of office.” In one instance, 
many years ago, ‘‘ there was reason for believing 
that Cabinet officers were selected before the 
President entered on his {rst term*with a view to 
his retlection for a second.” The remedy which 
General Dix proposes for this evil—or rather for 
mitigating it, for he confesses its inadequacy—is 
a Constitutional Amendment making the Presi- 
dent ineligible for a second term. This, he thinks, 
would divest him of one of the most seductive 
motives to selfish action by rendering its object 
unattainable, and ‘‘ inspiring him with the higher 
ambition of giving his countrymen a pure and 
beneficent administration, and securing for him- 
self an enviable place in the history of his coun- 
try.” We confess our distrust of the proposed 
remedy, for one who is capable of being ‘‘ inspired 
with a higher ambition” than that of office does 
not need it, while the office-seeker would find it 
but a very moderate restraint. We suspect that 
the patronage of General Jackson’s administra- 
tion during his second term was as vigilantly 
employed to secure the election of Van Buren as 
in his first term it was to secure his own reélection. 
If the President is made ineligible for a second 
term, he will be very likely to employ all his ad- 
ministrative resources in behalf of some political 
favorite. The evil under consideration may be 
slightly mitigated, but it certainly cannot be re- 
moved by the proposed amendment. 

General Dix’s observations upon the pernicious 
system of distributing national offices on party 
and geographical grounds, and ‘‘the removal of 
faithful and experienced subordinates on account 
of their political opinions,” will command the as- 
sent of the best men in all parties. The great 
difficulty lies in the fact that parties are not con- 
trolled by their best, but generally by their worst 
men. General Dix gives us an amusing bit of per- 
sonal experience, which throws light upon the 
ways in which public offices are used for private 
and selfish ends : 


“More than fifteen years ago the Postmaster of this city 
became a defaulter to a large amount, and absconded. The 
President sent two officers of high rank—one a member of his 
Cabinet—here to investigate the case, and at their solicitation 
and his I undertook the service and performed for a few 
months the duties of the office. On looking into the personnel 
of the establishment I found a Sachem belonging to a self- 
styled tribe of Indians which has been domesticated in this 
city nearly three-quarters of a century, and which has fora 
large portion of the time controlled its municipal affairs. 
He was rendering no particular service. Indeed he was very 
much like a rcal Indian in a normal! state, lounging about the 
wigwam and letting others do the work. You may conceive 
the delicacy of the duty which devolved on me when T tell 
you that I belonged to the tribe myself, though through 
some acts of contumacy I have lost caste and have not for 
many years been warmed at its council fires. But I informed 
the Sachem in aboriginal phrase that we had no hunting 
grounds for him in the establishment, and he had the good 
sense to say that it was just what he expected of me. I 
accepted his reply as a friendly criticism of my action; and 
we parted on the best terms and have’continued so ever 
since. 


“Inext encountered a young gentleman from a South- 





Western State, who came to the office for one hour on Satur— 
day afternoon and recetved @,larger salary than many of the 
clerks who caine early in thé morning and remained till 
night every day in the week. I advised him that the public 
service did not require employés of his stamp, and a few days 
afterward I received a letter from Washington, signed by a 
number of Senators and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, one of whom was afterward President of the 
United States, asking me to restore him. These signatures 
were no doubt given to oblige a friend; but the restoration 
of the young man wes urged by the principal member of 
Congress, who was his relative, on the ground that he had 
gone to New York to study law, and that he was appointed 
a clerk in the Post-Office with the understanding that he was 
not to perform the usual duties. I declined to restore him,, 
but I did tie best thing I could for the gentlemen who made 
the request—I addressed to them a homily on the duties of" 
public officers, and there our correspondence ended.” 

The change in our State Constitution by which 
the judges of our courts were made elective by 
the popular voice was strongly opposed at the 
time by many of our most eminent public men. 
For a time, however, it promised well, but longer 
experience of its working tends to confirm the 
soundness of the original objections, and we are 
inclined to believe that the tendency of public 
opinion is toward a return to the old system of 
appointing judges by the governor with the con- 
¢urrence of the Senate, as more likely to save us 
from carrupt and partisan courts, j 

On the subject of the increase of frauds, defal- 
cations, and other crimes, and the need, in some 
cases, of more vigorous punishments, General Dix 
speaks with great earnestness, and his sugges- 
tions are such as will command general approval. 
He thinks the moral condition of the country, in 
the last fifty years, has declined, and that one ev- 
idence of this is found in loose laws of divorce 
and in the prevalence of the doctrines of the 
‘free love” school. More than one of our States, 
he says, has dishonored itself by the facilities af- 
forded for releasing the wedded from their sacred 
obligations ; and he adds: ‘“‘I do not believe that 
human society can be held together without a 
rigid adherence to the ties of matrimony; and 
those who are seeking to weaken them should be 
regarded as dangerous enemies ‘to the civil order 
which is the chief end of all government.” 

In regard to the way by which we can improve 
our condition and eradicate the evils that have 
taken root among us, General Dix says: 

“One of the first movements should be made by those wha 
have failed to discharge faithfully and perseveringly the 
duty which every citizen owes to the cause of good govern- 
ment. It is well known that for many years thousands of 
the best citizens of the State absented themselves from the 
polls and allowed the Government to go into the hands of 
ignorant and unscrupulous rulers, and we may trace to the 
influence of bad legislation procured by mercenary appli- 
ances much of the demoralization into which we have fallen. 
It is very strange that after a community has fought for self- 
government, shedding its blood and periling all it possesses 
in the contest,any of its inteNigeyt or reflecting members 
shoud place so little value on the right of suffrage as to ab- 
stain from exercising it and Jeave to.others the choice of the 
public functionaries on whose fidelity their lives and prop- 
erty depend. It would be a just penalty for neglecting for 
two years without good cause to exercise the elective fran- 
chise to make the delinquent forfeit it forever. If every 
man would consider it a sacred duty to go to the polls and 
take part in the proceedings by which those who administer 
the government are chosen, it would be a decided and most 
salutary advance in the career of reform.” 

General Dix avows his conviction of the great 
importance of the common schools, and his de- 
cided opposition to anything that could give them 
a sectarian character. He has no fear, however, 
that the system is °~ ‘anger from this or any 
other source, while pkSonfesses that the simul- 
taneous movement w.pch has been made in three 
States to weaken it,’ + open denunciation on the 
one hand and insiij; us encroachment of the 
other, must satisfy- that there is need of un- 
slumbering vigilance ,, maintain it in its integrity. 
He refers to his own pesperience as Superintendent 
of Common Schools, \;2d to the difficult and deli- 
cate duties he had t* perform in composing dis- 
sensions arising out of differences of opinion on 
points of religious faith among the parents of 
children attending the schools. ‘‘All these differ- 
ences,” he says, ‘‘ were satisfactorily adjusted, and 
public opinion settled down into the conviction 
that religious instruction could not, without en- 
dangering the system, be given in the publice 
schools, but that it must be left to teachings in 
private schools, in the Sunday-school, or under 
the paternal roof.” 

In spite of the evils which he describes, General 
Dix is no alarmist, but full of hope and courage 
for the future. ‘‘ We must not,” he says, ‘allow 
the faulty action of our political system to shake 
our faith in its stability.” The principles on 
which rest the prosperity of nations are the same 
in our day that they were in ancient times. The 
truths we see are those which were seen and felt 
in the earliest ages. ‘It is a remarkable fact, that. 
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the precept which lies at the foundation of the 
Christian code—'Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you’—was proclaimed as a 
moral axiom centuries before the advent of the 
Saviour, and that he did not disdain to adopt it, 
stamping it with the Divine authority and pre- 
' geribing it for the government of mankind. If we 
are to contend successfully against the social and 
political evils which beset us, it must be through 
a better observance of this and his other kindred 
commands. In this sign only can we hope to 
conquer. The two altars of our religious and po- 
litical faith should stand side by side. Then may 
we trust that their fires will ascend in a common 
flame to heaven, and call down the blessings of 
prosperity and peace upon our beloved country.” 





NOTES. 
—Thomas; Thomassen, or whatever his name 
may have been, unquestionably stands alone and at 
the head of monumental villains. His name may be 
mentioned with those of Nero and the Borgias, but 
their deeds become insignificant when compared with 
the contemplated crime of this man in the case of the 
Mosel, and with like crimes which it is to be feared he 
successfully perpetrated in other instances. Since we 
referred incredulously to the first statements concern- 
ing his confessions and supposed history, developments 
have tended to strengthen the evidence against him. 
His life has to some extent been traced and many sus- 
picious circumstances have come to light, including 
the discovery of a steel-lined box or barrel at this 
port which it is thought was intended as the receptacle 
-of an explosive charge, with the machinery for firing 
‘at the desired time. At Dresden Thomassen and his 
wife—beaven forbid that he has transmitted his nature 
to any children!—appear to have been liked in the 
‘social circles where they were known. He was a mild- 
mannered, kindly man, albeit somewhat quick tem- 
pered—this heartless wretch who joyously paid his 
machinist a bonus when he found that the infernal 
clock-work did its task better than was expected. If 
all that is rumored proves to be true; if accomplices 
are found; if Thomassen turns out to have been one 
of aclass utterly lacking in humanity when weighed 
in‘the balance against the gain of gold, what are we 
‘to do? The material results as affecting commerce 
smay be unexpectedly great, but the moral effect is far 
“more to be dreaded. The utmost caution that can be 
practiced may fail to frustrate the desigus of such 
abnormal beings with the resources of modern science 
at their command. The officers of the law are com- 
paratively powerless. Christianity alone can reach 
the source of the evil. It is not possible that a sane 
mind accepting the teachings of Christ can harbor 
~such fiendish impulses as actuated this cool-headed 
speculator in human life. That his moral nature was 
capable of development is proved in a sense by the 
- fact that conscience pricked him when he found him- 
self face to face with death, and who shall say what 
“might not have been effected had every Christian man 
and woman with whom he was brought in contact 
during life simply lent him a hand to a higher spirit- 
ual plane ? 

—The following note from the Rev. Dr. Lord 
We print, it will be seen, at his request: 

New YORK, Jan. 3, 1876. 
‘To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

DEAR Sirn:—On my return from Cincinnati, where I have 
been giving a long course of lectures, a paragraph in your 
paper was pointed out to me, with severe strictures on the 
report of my lecture on Daniel Webster. 

I forget the exact expressions, but they implied I was on 
‘the Southern side in my sympathies during the late war. 
Now, this is notjust. I depase «1 the war, and was indig- 
nant with those who favored 1 ead * North and South; but 
I never wished the South ‘to wi. was Union in my senti- 
ments, as taught me by Danie?! Webster himself, who, in 
distant times, may be regarded a€ far-seeing patriot—far in 
advance of his age—a man swaye’s y reason and inielligence 
‘more than by passions, and wi— st his popularity more 
‘from personal defects than polit _ - acresies. 

You may call me “an old Bour’, i.” If you mean by this 
that I am, and always was, consd !% tive, both in politics and 
religion, I accept the title. ar, 

Will you please, in justice and Uyurtesy, print this in your 
»columns. a Most truly, 

JOHN LorD. 
If Dr. Lord, in his references to historic events, does 
not take more-pains to be accurate than he has done 
in his allusion to the paragraph to which the above 
note is a reply, be must fall into many grave mistakes, 
“We neither said nor implied anything as to his posi- 
tion during the civil war; on that subject we were 
~uninformed and therefore silent. What we did say 
was, ‘that during the whole anti-slavery struggle,” 
which preceeded and was the occasion of the war, 
“*he was in full sympathy with the champions and 
apologists of slavery,” and therefore not qualified to 
be an exponent of the views and designs of the Aboli- 
tionists. The accuracy of this statement will not, we 
think, be denied. Our provocation for making this 
remark was the declaration in one of his lectures that 
“*the Abolitionists wanted war. . .. Charles Sum- 
ner wanted war to gratify his own personal vindic- 
tiveness.’ We make no apology for repelling such 
misrepresentation with warmth. The Abolitionists 
did not want war. There was no personal sacrifice 





they would not gladly have made to avert it. But 
duty to their country and every consideration of 
personal honor forbade them [to purchase peace by 
yielding their consent to the extension and perpetu- 
ity of slavery by national authority, and the prosti- 
tution of the judicial power for the return of escaped 
slaves to bondage. Mr. Sumuer hated war as much as 
he did slavery, though his conscience forbade him to 
avert the one by complicity with the other, 


—In a recent number of the Christian Union 
we cited, as an example of religious bigotry and ex- 
clusiveness, the official declaration of the ‘* General 
Council” at the Lutheran Church of the United States: 
“Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran ministers only, Lu- 
theran altars for Lutheran communicants only.’’ The 
Rev. L. D. Wells, Pastor of the English Lutheran 
Church of Canajoharie, N. Y., informs us that the body 
which made this announcement *‘ does not fully and 
fairly represent the evangelical, fraternal and pro- 
gressive type of American Lutheranism. It represents 
the extreme liturgical and high-church tendency as 
imported from the Fatherland, and as opposed to the 
low-church tendency and to the cordial recognition of 
sister denominations in pulpit and altar fellowship.” 
There are, it seems, four general bodies calling them- 
selves Lutheran in this country, viz., the General 
Synod, the General Synod (South), the General Coun- 
cil, and the Synodical Conference; representing in all 
4,623 churches and a communicant membership of 
570,473. The General Council is the bigh-church body, 
which sets up for itself the exclusive rule to which we 
referred. Mr. Wells belongs to the General Synod, 
comprising 783 ministers, 1,220 churches, and 112,350 
communicants. This body of Lutherans has no re- 
sponsibility for the bigoted rule adopted by the Gen- 
eral Council. We thank Mr. Wells for giving us an 
opportunity to make this explanation. 


—The Morning Star, the organ of the Freewill 
Baptist denomination, completed, with the close of 
1875, the fiftieth year of its existence. No relig- 
ious paper has had a more honorable history. It has 
at all times been an able expounder of evangelical 
Christianity both in its doctrinal and practical bear- 
ings, and while it has served a sect with fidelity aud 
success, it has been characterized by a sympathetic 
and fraternal spirit toward Christians of every de- 
nomination. Its moral and spiritual tone has always 
been high. If weare not mistaken, it is the only relig- 
ious journal now existing in this country which es- 
poused the anti-slavery cause at its beginning and 
adhered to it without compromise or wavering to the 
end. In doing this it exhibited a courage altogether 
rare in the history of sects. The Freewill Baptist de- 
nomination had its greatest strength in New Hamp- 
shire, and a great multitude of its members were 
identified with the Democratic party in the days when 
that party was most subservient to the slave-power. 
It was the influence of the Morning Star, more than 
anything else, operating upon its Democratic readers, 
that revolutionized that State on the slavery question, 
and sent Jobn P. Hale to fhe United States Senate, 
May its influence in the half century to come be as 
beneficent as in the past. 


—Free trade does not command much space in 
the journals at present, for the reason that public at- 
tention is mainly occupied by other matters, most of 
them of less importance. The “International Free 
Trade Alliance” and the ** Free Trade League,’’ whose 
blue posters were once familiar landmarks, are by no 
means dead. The first-named society bolds regular 
meetings in this city, and is constantly receiving 
letters which indicate a favorable appreciation of its 
aims, particularly at the West. We all know that 
what the West favors is not likely to become a dead 
issue. We have just received the New Century, the 
official organ of the Alliance, a very attractive little 
magazine, published at a dollar a year, by A. D. F. 
Randolph, of this city, for the society. The present 
number contains an article (quoted in part on page 
39) by Professor Sumner, of Yale College, on our 
American system of protection, and editorial com- 
ments on kindred topics. Documents and informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing the secretary, 
Abraham L. Earle, Comptroller’s Office, New York. 


—As we go to press the death is announced of 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. During a long life he has been 
conspicuous for benevolence and pxtriotism, and his 
memory will be honored and cherished by a large 
circle of friends, who remember his services in trying 
passages of our national history. 


—An important call comes from Philadelphia. 
It is an invitation issued by the pastors of that city to 
all pastors and Christian workers in the country to 
meet in convention there on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, January 19 and 20, to discuss topics of vital inter- 
est in connection with present revival movements. 
Mr. Moody will preside at the sessions and engage in 
the discussions, while the singing of the convention 
will be led by Mr. Sankey. The subjects suggested for 
the first day refer to the best way of conducting 
prayer and inquiry meetings and evangelistic services, 
and also to the training of young converts and lay 
workers; on the second day, the methods of conduct- 
ing music in revival meetings, of expounding and 
illustrating Scripture, of getting hold of non-church 
goers, and of enlisting our young menin the Lord’s 
service, will be taken up. On all these topics, ques- 


*False Weights and Measures.” 
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tions and answers, in addition to brief addresses, will 
bein order. That Philadelphia hopes and expects to 
see a grand gathering there on the days stated is evi- 
Gent from the provision she has made for entertaining 
those who come; pastors of churches, editors of relig- 
ious papers, professors of theological semiuaries and 
ministers engaged in church work will be assigned to 
homes during their stay in the city by applying by 
letter at once to “Thomas K. Cree, Secretary, Tbir- 
teenth and Market Streets, Phila.” Laymen ac- 
credited by churches will be entitled to all the 
privileges of the convention, except enteriainment. 
Nearly all the railroads leading to Philadelphia offer 
excursion tickets at reduced rates to those attending 
the meetings, information respecting which can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Cree. On the even- 
ings of the two days Mr. Moody will have his usual 
preaching service at the Depot Building. Beyond the 
invitation itself, comment is unvecessary. All who 
can will go to a convention promising so much. 


—The U.S. shipping act of 1872, while it has 
corrected some of the abuses previously existing, has 
failed to give entire ‘satisfaction either to shipping- 
masters or sailois, and a movement is on foot to se- 
cure such changes in the law as experience bas shown 
to be necessary for the protection of sailors on the one 
hand and their employers on the other. The shipping 
commissioners, under the present law, are invested 
with powers constantly liable to be abused, and 
which, indeed, have in some cases been abused, to 
the detriment both of seamen and ship-owners. An 
amended act has been prepared in this city on behalf 
of the sufferers by the existing law, and will shortly 
be presevted to Congress, supported by a petition 
signed by five thousand sailors, and another signed by 
a large number of ship-owners and shipmasters. It 
restricts the irresponsible power of the commissiouers 
to charge onerous fees, making them strictly respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


—With the beginning of this year the law mak- 
ing education compulsory in the State of New York 
went into effect. The first duty seems to be to thor- 
oughly canvass the entire population and ascertain 
who and where the children are that come under its 
provisions. It is to be hoped, certainly, tbat no pains 
will be spared to give the law a fair trial and its oppo- 
nents a full opportunity to note its good effects. ‘ 


—Indirectly, the revolt on the Turkish borders 
improves the status of foreigners all over Turkey. On 
page 29 of this issue it will be seen how far the Sultan 
has already yielded to the necessity of reform in 
recognizing larger civil rights in his empire. A few 
months ago serious complaints came westward of Tur- 
kish insolence to native Christians, and of a disposition 
in official circles to circumscribe the limits of religious 
freedom. The Sultan’s new firman, which the Bosnian 
troubles have induced him to issue, guarantees about 
all that one could ask of the Turk at present. Very 
likely it is meant to be good only on paper, but the 
Western powers ought to see that it is faithfully 
observed. 


—The “‘Society to Protest Against False Weights 
and Measures’’—we rather like the title. Every move 
in the nature of areform is commendable. <A society 
to protest against thieves, pickpockets and garroters 
should follow: it would make these gentry squirm. 
But these titles are somehow harsh, and milder words 
might be more agreeable and equally pointed: as, for 
instance, by way of amendment, suppose in the first 
ease it should read “The Society to Pounce upon 
The false things might 
then possibly disappear and society rejoice in getting 
its groceries as the old lady made her cake—“ p’und 
for p’und.” To reach these fraudulent devices, rife 
all around us, something beside protesting is neces- 
sary. 


—If this society seriously undertakes to prevent 
the use of false weights and measures in practice, ’tis 
to be hoped that it will not wholly neglect them in 
theory. The weights and measures which we use ev- 
ery day are theoretically false, and those embraced in 
the Metric System are theoretically true. We hope 
therefore that these last will receive the advocacy of 
the society. One obstacle to.the introduction of this 
much-to-be-desired system has lately been pointed out 
—the fact, namely, that so long as all the machinery 
in the country is gauged to feet and inches and frac- 
tions thereof, it is unreasonable to expect hearty co- 
operation from its owners. Advocates of the metric 
system should bear this in mind, and have drills, 
lathes, looms, specimens, and all their kindred gauged 
to fractions or multiples of the meter. 


—Gen. Washington, though a Protestant, aid 
not sympathize with that intense and unreasonable 
hatred of the Catholic Church which was rife in his 
day as itis now. On the contrary, he was anxious te 
suppress all sectarian animosities and unite the whole 
people, of whatever creed, for the support of the pa- 
triot cause. Witness this extract from one of his 
order-books: 

“ NOVEMBER 5, 1775.—As the commandcr-in-chief has been 
apprised of a design for the observance of that ridiculous 
and childish custom of burning the effigy of the Pope, he 
cannot help expressing his surprise that there should be offi- 
cers and soldiers in this army so void of common sense as not 
to see the impropriety of such a step at this juncture—at a 
time when we are solieiting, and have readily obtained, the 
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friendship and alliance of the people of Canada, whom we 
ought to consider as brethren embarked in the same cause— 
the defense of the general liberty of America. At such a 
juncture, and in such circumstances, to be insulting their re- 
ligion is so monstrous as not to be suffered or excused ; in- 
tleed, instead ef offering the worst insult, it is our duty to 
tender thanks to them, our brethren, as to them we are in- 
debted for every late happy success over the common enemy 
in Canada.” 

Thus do the name and the example of Washington 
rise up to rebuke those who in this day busy them- 
selves in organizing searet societies to fan the flanjes 
of sectarian hate. 








GEOLOGICAL CHRONOMETERS. 


‘\TUDENTS of history as it is recorded in the 
Ss markings and formations of the earth’s surface 
bave hit upon many ways of estimating the lapse 
of time as ages have passed away. Rock strata, 
water marks, glacial scratchings, and so on have all 
been studied with more or less success to prove the 
antiquity of man and of the globe which be inhabits. 
Among the most accurate of these is the deposit 
formed by the slow trickling of water holding earthy 
matter in solution and forming by gradual deposits a 
rock whose growth registers with presumable cer- 
tainty the passage of years and centuries, and geons up 
to periods of sueh length that human history fails to 
make any account thereof. One of the most note- 
worthy instances of such a chronometer is found in a 
eavern in Kent, England, and is thus described by 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway in his recent lecture on Sci- 
ence and Religion: 

** There is a little case that came under my own ob- 
servation when I was in Kent cavern. There is in the 
cavern a mass of stalagmite rock which stretches to a 
vast extent into the cave. There is one mass of this 
rock which is five feet thick, that has been deposited 
there by infiltration from the roof, which has been 
dripping for ages, bringing down some of the soil 
until it has hardened in this mass, five feet thick. 
Under the Queen’s consent this rock has been cut 
little by little up as far as across this room, and at the 
end of the deep cutting, underneath the rock, have 
been found flint implements made by man, and the 
remains of a fire. The question is, how long has this 
mass of rock been in forming since that fire Was built 
five feet beneath. Curiously enough, we have a wit- 
ness on that point, for.this Kent cavern was a place 
where people went to amuse themselves four or five 
hundred years ago. It is noticed in all the old books 
of English history. You know it is the habit of the 
Anglo Saxon in his methods of high enjoyment wher- 
ever he goes to leave some track of his march. 

“Any one who should go to Niagara or Mammoth 
Cave and not leave there a notification of his visit, 
when perhaps he took his sweetheart with him, would 
show himself wanting in some of the pleasant feelings 
of the American; and so with the Englishman. And 
those people used to cut their names on this rock. 
And there is one name there of a man who carved his 
name to a great depth—that is one-eighth of an inch— 


- and he carved the date when he crawled over on the 


top of that rock, and it is exactly 229 years ago since 
he carved it there. Now, the drippings from the roof 
have gone on upon that name, and the rock bas been 
forming exactly the same now as it was two, three, or 
four hundred years ago. There has not been any ces- 
sation of the falling of this water to make this stalag- 
mitic rock. The question is then, since the formation 
is going on, How long it bas taken to fill up that name 
which is cut to the depth of one-eighth of an inch, 
while it is not yet quite concealed? But suppose to- 
day, this 2d of January, it should become concealed, 
then it would have taken 229 years to have brought 
down enough soil in the dripping from the roof to 
have concealed that name, that is, to have deposited 
one-eighth of an inch, and at that rate, to deposit the 
whole amount it would require 120,000 years.” 

It will be observed that this is at variance with the 
date of man’s creation as fixed in the “ King James’s 
version” at November 4004 B. C., but as it has never, 
so far as we know, been proved that this conclusion is 
necessurily part of the inspired record we see no rea- 
son why science and religion should be at serious odds 
on this point. 

Investigations in another cave in the north of Eng- 
land as reported in Nature, afford farther data for 
conclusions in this matter. These have now continued 
for something like six years, under the direction of 
the British Association, and the floor of the cave has 
at last been reached. The deposits under investiga- 
tion were divided, for purposes of classification, into 
upper and lower strata, and indications of casual visits 
of man were found in both. It is probable from the 
wet character of the soil, and from other conditions, 
that men resorted to this cave only under dire neces- 
sity. The human relics are referred to as having be- 
longed to the “Savages of Craven.” The report 
concludes with some estimates of the period of time 
which must have passed since the cave floor was ex- 
posed to the air: “Roman times are separated from 
our own by sometimes less than one, but not more 
than two, feet of talus, the chips which time detaches 
from the cliffs above. The Neolithic age, which anti- 
quaries know was a considerable time before the 
Roman occupation, is represented by a layer in some 





places four or five feet beneath the Roman, in others 
even running into it. Then comesa thickness of 19 
feet of talus without a record of any living thing. 
Judging by the shallowness of the Roman layer, this 
must represent an enormous interval of time. And 
this takes us down to the boulders, the inscribed rec- 
ords of the Glacial Period. They must represent a 
long series of climatal changes, during which the ice 
was waxing and waning, advancing and melting back 
over the mouth ef the Victoria Cave. This period 
saw the reindeer and the grizzly bear occasionally in 
possession. Then we have an unconformity, a break 
in the continuity of the deposits, the boulders lying on 
the edges of the older beds. Time again! and that 
time long enough for changes to take place which 
allowed the district to cool down from a warmth suit- 
able to the hippopotamus, and become a fitting pas- 
ture-ground for the reindeer. It was in that warm 
period that the early Craven savage lived and died. 

‘But these are not all the changes which occurred 
in the north of England since that time. The age of 
the great submergence represented by the sea beaches 
of Moel Tryfaen and Macclesfield, and by the middle- 
sands and gravels of Lancashire, has left no record up 
at the cave. Your reporter is of opinion that the 
submergence did not attain in that district a greater 
depth than six or seven hundred feet, and this would 
still leave the cave 750 feet above the sea, though it 
would cut up the land into a group of islands. The 
fact is sufficient for us, the depth is immaterial. 

“Upon no fact are geologists better agreed than 
upon,the existence of a wide-spread submergence and 
emergence of land towards the close of the Glacial 
Period. No tradition is common to more races and 
religions than that of a great deluge. Where back in 
the past is the common point whence these two far- 
traveled, almost parallel rays of truth had their ori- 
gin? In the opinion of your reporter the Craven 
savage who lived before the Great Ice-sheet, and be- 
fore the Great Submergence, may form another of the 
many strong ties which bind together the sciences of 
geology and anthropology.” 





Att. 


ETCHINGS. 

NHERE is in preparation by Mr. Edwin Forbes, 
of Brooklyn—a member of the French ‘‘ Aqua 
Fortis Society,’’-—a series of etchings the like of which 
has, so far as we know, never before been attempted. 
Certainly no such series has ever been completed with 
a degree of skill sufficient to command the general 
attention of artists and connoisseurs. Mr. Forbes’s 
series will number about farty plates, each thirteen 
by nineteen inches in size, and printed in the best 
manner. For subjects he has taken the rank and file 
of the United States army during the war of the Re- 
bellion. Not a general officer is to be seen throughout 
the series, and hardly a pair of shoulder-straps. It is 
the army as it was throughout the middle belt of 
States and down through Georgia, during those four 
eventful years which are slipping backward so rapidly 
in the calendar that before we know it veterans who 
fought at the Wilderness or followed Sherman to the 
sea will be almost as scarce as those of 1812 are to-day. 

And these are no fancy sketches. As “* field-artist’’ 
of Frank Leslie’s publications, Mr. Forbes followed 
the fortunes of the Potomac Army during its hardest 
and most important campaigns, and filled his sketch- 
book with memoranda and finished drawings which 
now afford him an inexhaustible mine from which to 
make up a truthful record of the private soldier as he 
lived in camp or trench, in the bivouac or on the 
march, on foot or on horseback, in rain, sun, summer 
or winter. 

There is still a large audience to whom these etch- 
ings possess a persoval value. Maimed and scarred 
some of them are, almost all are nearing or past 
middle life, and even the youngest finds a white hair 
now and then to serve as a reminder of advancing 
years. Whether they wore blue or gray, these will 
always look back to army life as an episode to be re- 
membered by itself, and among them Mr. Forbes will 
find his most appreciative critics. The world of art- 
lovers in general will, however, furnish the greater 
number, and, judging from the completed plates that 
we have seen, they will not be disappointed in an- 
ticipating a very noteworthy series of pictures. A 
few of the first proofs will be sent to the coming ex- 
hibition of the American Society c* Painters in Water 
Colors, so that some idea of the merits of the drawings 
can there be formed. The Commissioners of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, too, have been liberal in the 
assignment of space which they have made for Mr. 
Forbes’s benefit. 

The difference between etching and other processes 
of reproducing drawings has been described in our 
columns before, but in view of the changing personel 
of the’subscription-list we may briefly describe it again, 
as it affords draughtsmen a simple means of testing 
their powers without the cumbersome intervention of 
engravers and other middlemen: A polished copper 
plate is covered with a thin coating of Burgundy 
pitch, 2 parts; white wax, one part; asphaltum, four 
parts. The component parts are melted, mixed, tied 
up in a silk rag and rubbed evenly over the plate, 
which is heated for the operation. This is technically 
called the “ground.” When cool it is smooth, and 





should be of uniform thickness all over the plate. 
The drawing is made by using a common needle fixed 
in a handle, a round file sharpened to a point—any- 
thing, in short, that will scratch off the “ground” 
and leave the copper exposed. When finished tho 
sketch appears in copper color, with the brown 
“ground” between the lines. A‘*dam” is now made 
with wax around the edge of the plate, and a solution 
of one part nitrous acid in five parts of water is poured 
over the enclosed portiouw. This is a critical part 
of the process, for the plate may easily be ruined if 
exposed too long to the acid, while if not exposed 
long enough the acid will not “bite” the copper so 
deeply as to produce the desired effect on the proof- 
sheet. This step satisfactorily taken, parts of the 
plate which require to be more deeply “ bitten” are 
again subjected to the acid, the other parts being pro- 
tected by a varnish of Brunswick black laid on with 
a camel’s-hair brush. (By the way, the “ camel's-hair" 
brushes of commerce are mostly made of squirrel’s 
hair.) This process may be repeated as often as de- 
sired until a satisfactory proof is obtained. Addi- 
tional needle-touches may be made on the plate with- 
out the inter®ention of “ground.” This is called “dry 
pointing.” The printing is done with a hand-press, as 
with any copper-plate, the depressions bitten out by 
the acid being filled with ink and the transfer to 
paper effected by heavy pressure. Etching proper is 
all done with the point and acid. 

The art is supposed to have originated in Germany, 
as the name indicates—derived from etzen. The ear- 
liest known practitioners were Albert Dtirer and 
Agostino Veneziana and Parmeziano, the first being a 
German and the last two Italians, Ail three were 
contemporaries of the fifteenth century. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Big wa R. OSGOOD & CO. send us this week 
the first number of The American Architect and 
Building News, which title crosses the outside page in 
an elaborate design of thirteenth ceutury letters, with 
emblematic surroundings. This publication is to bea 
weekly journal devoted to constructive and decorative 
art. lt is the official organ of the American Institute 
of Architects, and will statedly publish the proceed- 
ings of conventions aud such otber matters as may 
seem desirable. The make-up of the present pumber 
is exceedingly attractive, containing three large helio. 
type illustrations, after designs by R. M. Hunt, of this 
city, and Hartwell, Swazy & Co., of Boston, with a pic- 
ture of an old beliry tower at Berugues, near Dunkirk, 
in the North of France. The first issue of such a pub- 
lication can seldom afford a fair sample of its per- 
manent character, but that the Architect will be all 
that it promises to be there is every reason to believe. 
It finds the field occupied to a certain extent by the 
American Builder of this city, a monthly to which we 
have often had occasion to refer in terms of commen. 
dation. Between the two, however, there need be 
only a friendly and generous rivalry, for the subject 
is assuredly large enough to justify the existenee of 
two first-class publications iu this country. Archi, 
tecture is in fact the only branch of the fine arts which 
appeals directly to the practical sense of the people. 
Your hard-headed materialist may see no use in poet- 
ry, music, sculpture, and the rest, but a substantial 
building properly put together, and therefore in a 
sense ‘good architecture,” he can appreciate, and is 
willing to pay for. The public can beara good deal of 

education in this direction. 











FORESTRY, HYGIENIC 
WISE. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


IR—In the practical experience of some mill- 
ions of producers, professionals, merchants, and 
manufacturers in the United States, it makes a differ- 
ence to the individual of some dollars per annum in 
the net result of his time, capital, and the labor of 
body and brain, whether he is sick or well. By no 
means agreeable is it to reflect that the world is 
getting so utterly sordid that it seems necessary to 
find some way to drag even the highest and grand. 
est subject down into the mud of the mercenary 
in order to secure attention. If this is true, as # 
is to some extent, even of movements in the interest 
of religion and reform, how natural tbat it should 
be true of material issues. The money side of the 
forest question, in respect to the public health, is 
probably incomparably the strongest one to present, 
Even so precious and sacred an interest as the health 
of fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, husbands 
and wives, children, kindred and countrymen, will be 
most effectively preserved by showing thatit will pay . 
to preserve it. : 
The man or woman engaged’ in any business or ine 
dustry which will yield a thousand dollars of annual 
profit under favorable circumstances may run behind 
to that amount if sickness of self or family hangs as a 
weight on the energies. As a consequence the ques, 
tion of health is one of two thousand dollars a year to 
such an individual. That is to say, there is a thousand 
dollars of previous earnings expended, and another 
thousand which has failed to pass to the credit side 
of the bank account. On general principles such 
a line of argnment would be recognized by the politi- 
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cal economist as being legitimately entitled to be 
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entered as a factor in estimating the elements of_na- 
tional wealth. 

It necessarily follows, therefore, in a nation of 
forty millions of people, after making all suitable and 
reasonable averages and reductions, that the public 

‘health in its relation to what is earned and what is 
saved by it aggregates hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. Careful collection of the facts in the 
circle of almost any one’s acquaintasce would, no 
doubt, develop a ratio of loss from sickness or ill 
health—in some families more, in some less than two 
thousand dollars a year—which would demonstrate 
that the States of the Union thus suffer a loss of more 
than an hundred million dollars a year. Thus by the 
gauges of facts, figures, and no more improbable 
probabilities than those upon which the great insur- 
ance companies base immense monetary operations, 
it will be seen that asa financial matter the public 
health is one of startling proportions. Y 

Careful consideration of a few well-known general 
principles of forest culture will show that in the very 
nature of the case it cannot be otherwise than that 
it has, and ever must have, a tremendous bearing ov 
the subject of public health. 

The health, not only of man, but of the brute crea- 
tion, is seriously damaged by the frequent, sudden and 
great changes in theclimatic conditions always and 
necessarily incident to regions injudiciously stripped 
of trees. Plant life suffers with them also, and to 
such an extent that the zones of some of our most 
valuable fruits and cereals have moved in some longi- 
tude from one to three degrees of latitude to the 
southward. 

We put a single forest leaf under the miscrocope, 
and dissect and examine it with scientific accuracy 
and thoroughness, and we find in many of the com- 
mon species tens of thousands of pours entering into 
its structure. Some trees requiring the occupancy of 
less than a twentieth of an acre bear on their twigs 
and branches four or five acres of this marvelous leaf 
surface. <A shelter belt of a few thousand acres of 
such trees standing to the windward of a city, or be- 
tween it and some source of miasma, presents millions 
of acres of nature's apparatus for absorbing excess 
of moisture, and exhaling it at times when the oppo- 


site conditions prevail. It is an apparatus well 
adapted to contending with the unseen malarial 


enemies in the air which plant the seeds of disease 
and death broadcast and by the wholesale. An appa- 
ratus also which lays a potent though gentle hand 
on the “ chill wind out of the sea,” tempering both it 
and the fiery blasts which are its allies in scourging 
the poor mortals with the most destructive extremes 
of temperature. 

Extensive elaborate and scientific observations by 
students of forestry in France, Germany, Italy and 
elsewhere in Europe, have demonstrated that judi- 
cious arboriculture is among the most practical and 
powerful agencies to grapple with those fertile causes 
of disease, the irregularities of temperature and moist- 
ure, and the “ pestilence that walketh in darkucss.”’ 
Nothing in vegetable physiology is better established 
than that its chief source of food inhaled from the air 
is the carbonic acid. gas so deleterious to animal life; 
and that in return a vast volume of vitalizing oxygen 
is exhaled by the foliage for the sustenance of animal 
life. Hence it is certain that in suitable proportions 
and positions trees afford beneficent protection from 
unhealthful elements which often abound in the air. 

By their active mechanical action in checking the 
rush of the air currents, it is also evident that trees 
must be powerful aids in the prevention of the evils 
resulting from the sudden movement of great bodies 
of cold air from the north, or warm air from the south. 


‘To check them is provisionally to guarantee relief 


from those convulsive changes of temperature which 
are so fruitful a source of the lung and bronchial diffi- 
culties so prevalent and powerful among the inhabi- 
tants of our Northern and Middle States. These 
‘changes not only increase the number and malignity 
of attacks of diseases long known to medical men, but 
more than aught else produce new ones. They are 
:among the chief procuring causes, too, of new as well 
as old and comparatively well understood diseases of 
horses, cattle and sheep. The narrowing of the winter 
wheat belt and of the fruit zone so as to reduce their 
: areas by millions of acres is still another result of these 
irregularities where the wild winds hold high carnival 
-over regions denuded of forests. 

The healing and soothing influence of the conifera 

‘upon those afflicted with consumptive, catarrhal, asth- 
‘matic and throat difficulties is another very impor- 
tant count in the case at issue. The census maps show 
with admirable distinctness the regions where such dis- 
“eases are especially prevalent (see part 3, Walker's Sta- 
tistical Atlas); and it is startling and significant to 
find New England, once so grandly rich and beautiful 
in her robes of evergreen, the most terribly scourged 
in these respects of any portion of our country, and 
probably of the world—not that this is wholly due to 
the destruction of forests, but the increase in these 
diseases is out of proportion to the increase of popu- 
lation. 

The fathers, ignorantly, and for the greed of gain, 
tore off this protecting robe, and their children have to 
bear the consequences. Their children’s children be- 
yond the third and fourth generations will continue to 
suffer from the afflictions thus unintentionally but 
heedlessly laid upon them. If the statistics could be 


gathered, the gross receipts of this forest slaughter | 
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would probably make a poor financial showing beside 
the monetary loss thus resulting from the careless 
slaughter (without replanting) of our woodland 
friends. 

The loss of lives that should have been saved, and 
of brains worth unspeakably more than manufactures 
and commerce, are, of course, among the indirect 
claims which this question presents for us to consider. 
For the sake of humanity and progress let us as Chris- 
tians seek to secure such action by the State and the 
National Government as will at least be the beginning 
of the end of these evils—evils which are already of 
gigantic proportions, and which, like the avalanche 
moving down the mountain, are awfully cumulative 
in their nature and effects. 

Yours, GEORGE May POWELL. 

NotTr.—Shrubbery is sometimes too dense in the immediate 
vicinity of a house. Trees are seldom too plenty, even in 
this position, for the health of a family living among them. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
God and the Bible. A Review of Objections to Litcrature 
end Dogma. By Matthew Arnold, formerly Professor of 
su in my University of Oxford. Macmillan & Co., New 

Whoever searches this volume for refutations 
of the arguments offered against Mr. Arnold’s Litera- 
ature and Dogma will be disappointed. Enough of 
these he gives to justify the appearance of this new 
volume, but in the main be has but little to say of his 
critics, and much to offer in support of his earlier 
book. The argumeuts of the class last mentioned are 
of more interest to the reader than are the author's 
replies to objections, for Mr. Arnold answers only 
such objectors as seem to him worthy of attention—a 
matter upon which he and many of his readers will 
find themselves at irreconcilable difference. To Mr. 
Arnold, for instance, there seems no cause for com- 
plaint that he has deprived men of their God without 
giving them another. He says that ‘‘ Literature and 
Dogma had altogether for its object, and so, too, has 
the present work, to show the truth and necessity of 
Christianity, and its power and charm, for the heart, 
mind and imagination of man, even though the pre- 
ternatural, which is now its popular sanction, should 
have to be given up.’ But in both the present work 
and its predecessor a personal God is displaced by 
“The Eternal not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness,’’ aud this formula, not particularly lucid to men 
of what Mr. Arnold calls “intellectual seriousness,” is 
merely shadowy and incomprehensible to the mass of 
honest men and women who approach and listen with 
respect to all criticisms upon their own religious be- 
liefs. As in his previous volume, Mr. Arnold denies 
everything which cannot be demonstrated; therefore 
the personality of God, the possibility of miracles, and 
the resurrection of Christ are all set aside without ar- 
gument, as if the author’s own “ intellectual serious- 
ness” was so great that possibilities and probabilities, 
which in sciences more exact than theology would be 
considered worthy of attention, were beneath his no- 
tice. Surely the author, ably critical though he is, has 
no reason to wonder that people complain that be has 
taken without giving anything in return. 

The author's object in writing Literature and Dogma 
was doubtless what he tells us it was; the method, 
however, was to try to demonstrate that the books of 
the Bible were to be read only in their literary, not at 
all in their dogmatic significance, and such was the 
preponderance of the method over the idea it was 
meant to develop, that the book, not unnaturally, 
took to many people the appearance of an attack upou 
Christianity itself. By the present volume it is evi- 
dent that the author has not at all changed his belief; 
it is impossible, from the nature of Mr. Arnold’s rea- 
soning, that many can have logically been persuaded 
to accept his views, or to understand what can be the 
position, toward Christianity and morality, of anyone 
who can accept them. To learn ‘this is of itself good 
reason for reading the author. 

He tells us that “at the present moment two things 
about the Christian religion must be clear to anyone 
with eyes in his head: Oneis that men cannot do with- 
out it; the other that they cannot do with it as it is.” 
Upon the first of these assumed certainties he says: 

“Nowhere did the old Christian belief seem to be so rea- 
soned down, laughed out ef court, exploded and extinct, as 
in France; and in no country do we witness such a recru- 
descence, as liberals would say, of superstition—so formida- 
ble a clerical reaction. In England the old Christian belief 
has never ceased to be a mighty power. Yet even here the 
voice of modern liberalism has of late more and more been 
raised to decry it and to foretell its speedy extinction, and the 
astonishing popularity ef the American revivalists is the 
answer. Why is this so? It is so, because throughout the 
world there is a growing feeling, that, whatever may have 
been amiss with the old religion, modern liberalism, though 
it confidently professed to have perfect and sufficient sub- 
stitutes for it, has not, and though it promised to make the 
world get on without it, cannot.” 

Again, in reply to Prof. Clifford’s execration of 
Christianity as an “awful plague’ because its success 
involved the destruction of Roman civilization, be 
says: “It was worth while to have that civilization 
ruined fifty times over for the sake of planting Chris- 
tianity through Europe in the only form in which it 
could have been planted there. 


> 





Civilization could | 


build itself up again but what Christianity bad to 
give, and from the first did give in no small measure, 
was indispensable, and Roman civilization could not 
give it.” Elsewhere he says that his followers need 
not, so far as religion is concerned, lose anything: 


“Taking the Old Testament as Israecl’s magnificent estab- 
lishment of the theme: Righteousness is Salvation ! taking the 
New as the perfect elucidation by Jesus of what righteousness 
is and how salvation is won, I donot fear comparing even the 
power over the soul and imagination of the Bible, taken in this 
sense—a sense which is at the same time solid—wath the like 
power in the old materialistic and miraculous sense for the 
Bible, which is not. The solidity itself is indeed an immense 
element of grandeur. Yo him that ordereth his conversation 
aright shall be shown the salvation of God! Or conversely, and 
in modern phrase, Nations and men, whosoever is shipwrecked 
is shipwrecked on conduct! In vain do philosophical radicals 
devise fine new programmes which leave it out; in vain does 
France trumpet the ideas of '89, which are to do instead. 
Whoever leaves it out of his programme, whoever fancies 
that anything else will do instead, is baffled and confounded 
by the sure event; experience keeps again and again sending 
him back to learn better, like a school-boy with an il!-got 
lesson. . . . As it is true that men are shipwrecked on 
conduct, 80 it is true that the Bible is the great means for 
making men feel this, and for saving them. It makes them 
feel it by the irresistible power with which Isracl, the Seer of 
the Vision of Peace, testifies it; it saves them by the method 
and the secret of Jesus. The indispensableness*of the Bible 
and Christianity, therefore, cannot be exaggerated.” 

Reading farther, we find such sentences as these: 
“With perfection and salvation in conduct, men’s 
universal concern, the way of peace; they are not to 
be reached without the Bible and Christianity.” “ ht 
(Christianity) will live, because it depends upon a true 
and inexhaustibly fruitful idea—the idea of death and 
resurrection as conceived and worked out by Jesus."’ 
“When the Bible is read aright, it will be found te 
deal, in a way incomparable for effectiveness, with 
facts of experience most pressing, momentous, and 
real.’ **The all-important thing to seize in Jesus ig 
his method and his secret, and the element of mildness 
and sweet reasonableness in which they both worked." 
“Conscience and self-renouncement, the method and 
the secret of Jesus, are set up as a leaven in the world, 
hever more to cease working till the world is leav- 
ened.” 

Admitting that of the many quotations in which we 
have indulged none contain evidence of belief ina 
divinely-given Word, of spirituality as it is usually 
understood to exist, of Lope in the atonement, or of 
belief in a resurrection of either body or soul after 
death, they are yet full of instruction and merited re- 
proof for the mass of Christians who, like Uzzah, fear 
whenever the cart is shaken that the ark will be de- 
stroyed. If, outside of what we receive as Christian 
essentials, there is yet so much that an unbeliever 
must accept as truth, there are few believers who are 
not put to shame by the author of God and the Bible. 

For similar reasons Mr. Arnold’s chapters on the 
Fourth Gospel are valuable. Even aside from such 
reasons these chapters form the ablest portion of the 
book, for they call into action the author's undoubted 
abilities as a literary critic. He does not believe in 
the verbal inspiration of St. John, por does he eves 
believe that the book as it stands is John’s work; yet 
he combats with skill and, we believe, effectiveness 
the theory that the Fourth Gospel is a pure literary 
invention by an able Greek, and that none of the dis- 
ciples were concerned in the work of giving it to the 
world. Mr. Arnold considers the evidence both “ From 
Without” and ‘*From Within.’ Under the former 
head is quoted the following fragment of the Canon of 
Muratari, dating, probably, from about the year 175 
after Christ: 

“This fragment says ‘the fourth of the Gospels is by the 
disciple John. He was being pressed by his fellow disciples 
and (fellow) bishops, and he said: “* Fast with me this day 
and for three days; and whatsoever shall have been revealed 
to each one of us, let us relate it to the rest.” In the same 
night it was revealed to the Apostle Andrew that John 
should write the whole in his own name, and that all the rest 
should revise it.’ This is the earliest tradition.” 


Toward the probability of such a revision as that 
alluded to, the author’s arguments are all directed, 
and all of them are interesting and plausible. To 
follow the line of Mr. Arnold’s inquiry would be im- 
possible with the small space at our disposal, but the 
conclusions hereafter quoted are sustained by reason- 
ing which, even should it fail to convince, must com- 
mand respect by its thoroughness: 


“Tt seems to us to point toa sincere Christian, a man of 
literary talent certainly, anda Greek . . . having tradi- 
tions from John, having, above all, logia frem John, sayings 
of the Lord, and combining and presenting his materials in 
the way natural to him. . . . Judged from an artist’s 
point of view, it has blots and awkwardnesses which a mas- 
ter of imaginative invention would never have suffered his 
work to exhibit. . . . We deny that the fourth Gospel bas 
the character of a work proceeding from the imaginative in- 
tellect. It has the character of a work proceeding from the 
soul. It is profound! and solemnly religious. It is the work 
of a man who, we grant, like all the reporters of Jesus, un- 
derstood him but imperfectly, who gives us much which is 
not Jesus, much which comes from himself and his time, 
much which is addition and legend. But itis the work of a 
man who gives us this seriously and in good faith, and whose 
altitude of mind is not that of a freely inventing artist. He 
is too much subjugated by Jesus to feel free to deal with bim 
in this fashion, as a mouthpiece for his own purpose and his 
own ideas. He does semetiémes attribute bis own ideas to 
Jesus, but unconsciously, and when he dees we can perceive 
that he is doing so. Tried fairly then, and without a 
preconceived theory to warp our criticism, the fourth Gospel 
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comes out no fancy-piece, but a serious and invaluable doc- 
ument. . . . After the most free criticism has been fairly 
and strictly applied, and all deductions, to the very outside 
of what such a criticism can require, have been fully made, 
there is yet left an authentic residue comprising all the pro- 
foundest, most important and most beautiful things in the 
fourth Gospel.” 

For the rest, Mr. Arnold’s book is written in better 
temper, and with fewer evidences of arrogance and 
conceit than Literature and Dogma. Even for these 
faults the author unconsciously offers a partial excuse 
when he says, ““Shut up men to make learning and 
study the business of their lives, and how many of 
them, for want of some discipline or other, seem to 
lose all balanoe of judgment.” 


FLORIDA. 


Camp Life in Florida. A Handbook for Sportsmen and Set- 
tlers. Compiled by Charles Halloek, author of “The 
Fishing Tourist.” American News Co., New York. 

Florida: its Scenery, Climate and History. With an account 
of Charleston, Savannah, Augusta and Aiken; a Chapter 
for Consumptives; Various Papers on Fruit Culture ; and 
a Complete Handbook and Guide. By Sidney Lanier. 
With numerous Illustrations. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Phiiadelphia. 

Many readers of books and newspapers regard 
with considerable suspicion the frequency with which 
Florida bas appeared in print of late, and wonder 
whether some great corporation or “ enterprise’’ is 
not the moving spirit of all that we hear. Why, they 
ask, if this most venerable State is such a wonderful 
country, has the discovery only just now been made? 
The question seems natural enough, when one remem- 
bers how, through the energies of railway companies 
and other associations in quest of money, several new 
Edens have been discovered to order within the past 
few years; but the case of Florida differs from all of 
these. The State is off the road to anywhere, conse- 
quently the mass of travellers see nothing of it; its 
geographical position is such that emigrants cannot 
chance to stumble upon it; except on its northern 
edge it has no neighbors to praise or abuse it; its 
water-line is a very discouraging one to the enterpris- 
ing skippers through whom most information about 
isolated countries reaches us, while many different 
portions of the State have scarcely any means of com- 
mupication with each other. Even now, about all 
that we know of the merits of Florida we have learned 
from invalids and sportsmen. Neither sick people nor 
hunters are likely to tell us just what is most impor- 
tant to be known about a new country, but such bits 
of wisdom as escape them unawares are all the more 
valuable that there is no especial motive for their 
utterance 

Of the books before us, Mr. Hallock’s is written 
principally for sportsmen, and Mr. Lanier’s for tour- 
ists; the Jatter, however, is more than an ordinary 
guide-book. Mr. Hallock’s volume consists of letters, 
by various writers, to Forest and Stream, of which 
periodical Mr. Hallock is editor, and the letters were 
“in great part the outcome of two special commis- 
sions sent by the publishers of that paper to explore 
Southern and Southwestern Florida. . . . So little 
is known of the Florida Peninsula, and so very meagre 
are the written accounts of its geography and re- 
sources, that the citizens of Florida have, privately 
and through the press and public meetings, acknowl- 
edged to the editor his substantial service rendered to 
the State.”’ It is, indeed, although largely a sports- 
man’s guide, a very meritorious volume. The “ special 
commissions,” while composed princtpally of men 
who preferred shooting and fishing to any other occu- 
pation, contained naturalists also, and men of good 
powers of observation. We learn from them so much 
about Florida’s climate, soil, productions, and natural 
peculiarities, that most questions we would ask about 
Florida are answered thereby, while, aside from their 
economic value, the letters are very entertaining by 
reason of the graphic descriptions of which they are 
full. Among other interesting matter is a merciless 
exposé of the romantic stories which for years we 
have heard about Lake Okeecholee. “It was repre- 
sented to be studded with islands and flanked with 
bold, rocky shores and forests of mahogany, palmetto, 
and fragrant magnolia, and ruins were found on the 
islands. . . . It is a vast lagoon, surrounded by 
marshes, with shores scarcely above its level in any 
place.” A chapter entitled ‘‘ Three Months in Florida 
for a Hundred Dollars,’ we commend to the attention 
of tired ministers, editors, and other people of small 
incomes, as a chapter written in good faith and full of 
good sense. The book is a very creditable result of 
newspaper enterprise, and affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the expression of personal appreciation of 
such an evidence of public spirit. 

In Mr. Lanier’s book the author sometimes writes as 
@ poet, again as a romancer, then as an artist or a 
humorist, and not unfrequently as a matter-of-fact 
gazetteer, and in each capacity he does his work well. 
A tourist in a land hitherto unseen by him is doubly 
happy if he has been intelligently prepared for what 
he is to see: this preparation Mr. Lanier gives the 
would-be traveler in Florida. He describes the entire 
coast-line, has a carefully prepared chapter on the 
climate, an entertaining historical sketch, a valuable 
chapter for consumptives only, and descriptions of 
“ Other Winter Resorts on the Route to Florida.” In 
a closely-printed appendix of seventy-five pages he 
publishes papers (by Floridians) upon the culture of 
grapes, bananas, oranges, strawberries, figs, tobacco, 
and sugar; also, a classification of lands, according to 
Dature, merit, and price, some information on the 





State Government, indebtedness and taxes, a general 
itinerary, and a gazetteer of counties, towns, aud 
rivers. 

Of Florida’s climate, Mr. Lanier speaks only in praise, 
and ascribes the equable temperature largely to the 
geographical position of the State, which leaves it en- 
tirely out of the usual tracks of storms. For evidence 
in favor of this theory he refers us to the charts pub- 
lished by the Signal Service Bureau, and says that 
“Out of about three hundred such general storms 
which I counted on these charts in two years, only 
thirteen passed across the State of Florida.”’ To either 
the invalid, the tourist, or the general reader, this lit- 
tle book will prove very interesting. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Dean Howson is writing a new Commentary on 
the Book of the Acts. 

The February Atlantic will contain a paper, by 
John Fiske, entitled ‘** The Unseen Universe.” 

The first installment of George Eliot’s new novel 
will appear in the February number of Harper’s. 


Seribner, Armstrong & Co. announce the first 
volume of Bryant’s United States for immediate pub- 
lication. 


George Macdonald intends to publish a transla- 
tion of the spiritual songs of ‘‘ Novalis” (Friedrich 
Van Hardenburgh). 


Scribner's for February will contain a letter writ- 
ten by Gen. Lee to Jefferson Davis in 1864, and said to 
throw pew light upon the character of the writer. 

Morality is looking up in Paris, a new novel hav- 
ing been suppressed a short time ago on the ground 
that it might corrupt the youth of the Republic. 


The book reviews in the American Naturalist, 
now published by Hurd & Houghton, will hereafter 
be illustrated when the books reviewed contain illus- 
trations. 

Some posthumous papers of the late George 
Grote, the historian of Greece, will soon be published. 
Among them is an estimate of Aristotle as a moral 
teacher. 

A ** Commonplace Book” of John Milton’s has 
lately been discovered, containing notes on eighty 
books which the poet had read. It is to be reprinted 
in fac simile. 

The oddest literary partnership yet reported is 
that of the Hon. D. A. Wells, the noted political econ- 
omist, and Thomas Nast. The former is writing a 
story which the latter is to illustrate. 

Mr. Nordhoff, whose book on California excited 
so much interest three years ago, has in press at Ap- 
pletons’ a book entitled “‘The Cotton States,’’ which 
will without doubt be the best book of its kind. 


Hard times do not lessen the industry of novel- 
readers. Mr. Roe’s From Jest to Earnest has reached 
its 14th thousand, Dr. Holland’s Sevenoaks its 20th, 
and Infelice, by the author of ** Beulah,” its 30th. 

A new English review, entitled Mind, is to be 
published in London, under the editorship of Prof. 
Croom Robinson. Among the contributors to the 
January number are Herbert Spencer and Heury 
Sidgwick, author of The Method of Ethics. 


Miss Thackeray has just published a collectian 
of her father’s drawings. Although Thackeray was 
hardly the artist to illustrate Dickens’s books (for 
which purpose, it is said, he studied drawing), his pict- 
ures are far too funny and suggestive to be neglected. 


Let all prudent souls attend book-auctions. 
At asale of old books and pictures at Cincinnati last 
week a shabby picture brought seven dollars: it is 
now believed to be a genuine Murillo, and worth 
several thousand times as much as it cost its present 
owner. 

Mrs. Masson, wife of the Edinburgh professor 
who edited Milton’s works, is writing a sketch of En- 
glish poetic literature from Chaucer to the present 
date. The title—Three Centuries of English Song— 
barely escapes being identical with that of Whittier’s 
new volume. 

The Appletons offer, as a premium to subscrib- 
ers to their journal, a new, large engraving entitled 
“Charles Dickens in his study at Gadshill.”” The por- 
trait is an excellent one of Dickens as he appeared 
several years before he died, and the accessories are 
faithful copies from the great novelist’s library and 
the view from the windows thereof. 

General Custer, whose military sketches have 
hitherto been only upon his Western experiences, will 
soon begin in the Galary a series of recollections of 
the men and events of our late civil war. The General 
was with the Potomac army during the whole of the 
war, and participated in much of the only cavalry 
fighting which has really taken place in America. 

The first volume of Taine’s new work has just 
been published in Paris, and we may soon expect to 
see an English translation. It has been reported that 
this book was to be a history of the French Revolution, 
but it is easy to see how a philosopher studying such a 
subject should have enlarged it into “The Origin of the 
France of To-Day,” which is the significance of the 
French title of the book. 


The incessant laudation which has been be- 
stowed upoy Walt Whitman’s poems by Swinburne, 





Rossetti, and other writers of the same school, has lod 
to a natural result, in the shape of a savage criticism 
of Whitman’s poems by Peter Bayne. Mr. Bayne ia 
as unappreciative toward his subject as the writers of 
the “ natural school” are flattering, but he makes the 
sensible point that Whitman’s lack of resemblance to 
any English writer of verse is not sufficient excuse for 
his elevation to the position of a representative Amer- 
ican poet. 

Among the subjects of etchings to appear in the 
Portfolio in 1876, are the following paintings in the 
British National Gallery : “St. Catherine,” by 
Raphael; “ The Virgin,” by Quintin Matsys: “ Christ 
and the Magdalene,” by Titian; “ Portrait of a Boy,” 
by Pontormo; “ Portrait of the Painter,” by Andrea 
del Sarto; “St. John and the Lamb,’’ by Murillo; 
“Portrait of the Painter,” by Gerard Dow; “Street 
in Cologne,” by Van der Heyde; “ View in Venice,” 
by Canatetto; ‘“*Age of Innocence,” by Reynolds; 
“Column of St. Mark,’ by Bonington; ‘“ The Corn- 
field,” by Constable. 


Promptly with the opening of the new year, 
Mr. Leypoldt’s catalogues make their appearance. 
They are two in number, the first containing the 
priced lists, brought carefully up to date, of books by 
most American publishers, while the second does sim- 
ilar service to and through English publishers. Both 
lists should be in every public library, and there are 
but few private book-buyers who can afford to dis- 
pense with them. Both are carefully indexed accord- 
ing to subjects, and each contains more than two 
thousand pages. The price of the American list is 
$2.00; of the English list, $2.50. 


Max Miller has resigned his professorship in 
Oxford University, that he may devote his entire at- 
tention to the ancient languages and literature of 
India. He says: ‘'I have just finished the work of my 
life, the Editio Princeps of the text and commentary 
of the oldest of the sacred books of the Brahmans, the 
oldest book of the Aryan world. I have published the 
first volume only of my translation of the Sacred 
Hymns of the Brahmans, and there are seven more to 
follow. There is some other work, too, connected with 
this, the most ancient and most important monument 
of Sanscrit literature, which, if life and health are 
spared, I should like to finish.” 


Upon comparing with some old numbers the 
initial number of the new volume (the eighth) of The 
Aldine, we are astonished to note how a handsomely 
illustrated journal has grown out of what was appar- 
ently a sheet published merely to advertize the pub- 
lisher’s ability as a job printer. The numbers then 
issued contained, usually, a single striking plate which 
bad already been seen in some published book, and 
which in the Aldine attracted especial attention only 
because it was printed upon fine, heavy, tinted paper, 
and in the best of ink. There was more money speut 
for ink than upon art in those days. With the change 
of form and object of the journal, however, came a 
very decided change of nature; the Aldine became 
(and remained for years) our only journal devoted to 
art. Its artistic and literary merits have steadily in- 
creased during the successive years of its existence, 
until it has become, although not above criticism, a 
magazine in which all persons interested in the growth 
and gratification of artistic taste must take a lively 
interest. The publishers of the Aldine have steadily 
adhered to wood as their means of illustration, and we 
hope they may never be tempted to forsake it; with full 
appreciation of steel engravings, photo engravings and 
etchings, we nevertbeless believe that a single method 
of illustration is sufficient to fully occupy the mind of 
the conductor of an artistic journal. We could wish 
for some changes in the character of the Aldine— 
fewer large blocks, for instance, and a greater num- 
ber of finely finished small -ones, with some logical 
connection between them; more attention to the 
niceties of facial expression, which is a feature in 
which American art is lamentably weak; some system 
in the selection of plates, instead of a simple presen- 
tation of miscellaneous pictures with striking points; 
fewer genre subjects of European origin, and more 
frequent representations of our own many-colored 
life. But even with the faults we have suggested, the. 
Aldine is handsome, tasteful and artistic, and deserves 
the hearty support of all lovers of art. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Roome 
this pa will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
; ublishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all 
cases.) 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Davis, B. W., “ Seaweed poe San 
Darwin, Charles, M.A., VT t.S8 PCiimbing frente. -. ; -Appletons. 
Greene, Reuben, M.D., “The Problem of Healt! 
B. B. iéuse ~ Fee. 
Dee, Beees TM BIGII™. «50 occns enc ccccdessccccs ph. 


s 


Moody, D. L., * How to Study cS 5, reese 
Parker, Rev. J.. D.D., “Job’s Comforters.”........... sad 2% 
Pedder, Henry c..* Relig: on and Progress.” Ls + , Dutton & Co. 
Pendleton, E. M., M.D., “ Scientific Agricult 
d mie & Co. 20 
Reber, George, “ The Christ of St. Paul. »,., Mean. P. Somerby. 200 
Ruskin, John, “ Studies of Waves and Stcnes.” 
John Wiley & Son. 10 
<a Ks ps ae yp on Engraving.”’.. 100 
- ™ Studies of Wayside Mowers.” sa sa 100 
Thorpe, nares, “The Little Joanna.”........ Appletons. Ppr. 60 


We have aiso received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 

Science of Health—Am. Observer—Children's Work for Children—New 
Church Inc nt—Am. Naturalist—Little Watchman—Sanitarian 
—Prophetic Times—Internationa 


‘onthlu—Presbyterian Record—S. emi-Tropical—N ursery— Brook- 

tym Je Jour. of Ed.—Laws of Life—Journal of Science and Arts—Harvest 

Magazine—Western Review— Sailors’ Magazine—Canadian In- 
dependen:—Guide to Holiness. 
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Pusiness Department, 











THERE are very few firms in this 
country which “ push” things more 
persistently than that of Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., New York. And they 
are eminently fair in all their business 
transactions, which, doubtless, is the 
secret of the great success which has 
rewarded their efforts. They are 
sonstantly doing something which is 
to the benefit of the publishers and 
to that also of advertisers.—Repub- 
dican, West Meriden, Conn., Feb. 28. 





‘Saratoga Springs. 


Reasons for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute in winter, with circular describing 
its Turkish, Russian and other Baths, Elec- 
trical Appliances, Equalizer, &c,, will be sent 
on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
«Other chronic diseases a specialty . 





Save your Eyesight. 


One does not appreciate the priceless blessing of 
‘a clear eyesight until it fails. For the preserva- 
tion of the eyes from impaired sight, or the grate- 
ful assistance to sight already impaired, there is 
no artiele equal to the “ Diamond Spectacles,” 
overs genuine pair bearing the diamund trade- 
mark. 





An Article of True Merit. 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are the most 
| el article in this country or Europe for 
hroat Diseases and Coughs, and this popu- 
larity is based upon rea! merit. 








DIED. 

MACGOWAN.—At Camp Independence, Cal. 
Dec. 22, 1875, after a brief illness, in her fortieth 
= year, Frances Auguste. beloved wire “ Cap- 

B. MacGowan, lth Infantry, U. 8. A 


Ls.—In North Evans, N. Y., Dec. 26th, 1875, So- 
susie Wells, aged 71 years, 9 months, and 7 days. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our owh Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No, 122 State Street, t, Ghicago. 











GKETC HING from Nature in pencil and wa- 
ter colors, and drawing and painting in qejored 
erayons; a practical instructor, illustrated, fb. $8 9 

Of any bookseller or JESSE HANEY & CO., is 
Nassau St., N. Y. 








uide 
the 
enters forms of con- 


CABPENTER'S Manaal,—A practical 
to use of all tools and all operations o 
‘trade; also drawing for car 
tracts, specifications, plans, , With plain instruc- 
tions fur beginners, and full” gioseary of rm 
used io trade. Illustrated, 50c. Painter’s Man- 
ual, 50. Book of Alphabets, 50. Secrolis and —. 
ments, $1. Watchmaker and Jeweler, 3, 

maker, 2. Taxidermist, 0. Of booksellers o or by 
mail. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t., 


2 FANCY CARDS, 7 Styles, with name, 10 cts. 
Add. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC 


SECOND CONCERT, 


Saturday, January 15, at 8. 


Third Rehearsal with entirc Programme, 
Friday, January 14, at 3. 


‘M138 EMMA C. THURSBY, Vocalist. 

SENOR JOSEF WHITE, Violinist. 

THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 

1. Symphony dramatique... Rubinstein. 
2. Aria, “ Si t’amo 0 cara’ P 
3. Overture, Op. 115 
4. Violin ,Concerto 
5. A a@ speranza adorata ” 
‘6. Vorspiel, die Molstersinger bend oonvboness 
i Tickets to Concert, $1.50. Reserved seats 0 cents 
‘extra. To Rehearsal, 75 cents. 


merican | 109 Fulton St., 


















THE 


“NEW 
AUTOMATIC” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. in- 
vite the public to call and inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Machine 
mechanism—unquestionably the 
greatest invention in Sewing 
Machines since their introduc- 
tion; completely revolutionizes 
the art of machine sewing. 
Visitors are delighted. 


Call and See. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
No. 658 Broadway (cor. Bond), New York, 
Branches in Leading Cities. 
Prospectus on application. 








\ NV HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The Winter Term will open Monday, Jan. 3, 1876, 
For further information address the Principal. 
Mrs. C. C. Metcalf. 





GREAT SALE 


LINENS. 


We beg to inform the public that we 
have purchased the entire Stock of 
linens of the celebrated manufacture 
of Messrs. John S$. Brown & Sons, of Bel- 
fast, who have closed their house in 
this city. 

The Stock consists of the finest Dam- 
asks, Table Cloths, Napkins and 4-4 Linens 
ever imported, which +e shall offer at 
retail on Tuesday, Jan. 11th, at lower 
prices than have been known in this 
country for many years. 

We take great pleasure in having 
the opportunity to give our customers 
and the public such advantages, and 
respectfully invite their attention. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


BROADWAY AND 19th ST’ 





Book New York. 
Exchange. 


Furnish all new and second-hand books, maga- 
zines, and reviews. Want second-hand books and 
dack numbers and volumes of periodicals. Books, 
new and old, loaned to all ts of the United 
‘States. BOOK EXCHANGE MONTHLY, 25 cents a 
= gives particulars. JOHN B. ALDEN, Man- 

Mention Christian Union. 





dH. W. JOHNS? PATENT 


ASBESTOS 


MATERIALS. 


Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs 

Roof ‘eating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
Roof Paint, for Tin Roofs/&c. 
Paints—ali colors—for outside work. 
Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Steam Packing, flat and round, all 


7 Sh = 
ay 4 7 Felts, Moth-Proof 


use, and asily applied. 
Pain & y applie Send for 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


gent by mail. J. LEACH, 
S6 Nassau St., N. Y. 












NOVELTIES 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


will open on MONDAY next, January 10, their 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


HAMBURG 
Edgings and Insertings, 


in the various widths, to match. 








Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


The Christian Union, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 





HENRY M. CLEVELAND, Publisher. 
HORATIO C. KING, Ass't Publisher, 
$3.20 per annum, postage prepaid. 





Unusual Offer to Canvassers. 





Authorized medium for the publication of 
MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS, 


and also for the publication of all of Mr. Beecher’s 
literary productions, inciuding the Star Papers and 
other matter, the issue of which is contemplated. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


will ulso continue to write exclusively for the 
Christan Union. A THANKSGIVING as well as a 
CHRISTMAS STORY is promised from herpen. She 
will also be a frequent contributor to other de- 
partments of the paper. SERIAL STORIES by 
Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE D.D., 
(Author of “ A Man without a Country,” etc.), 


Hon. A. W. TOURJEE, 


Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina, 
(Author of “ Toinett2,”) 


and others who will be hereafter announced. 





A Comprehensive Family Religious Newspaper. 


The Christian Union was among the first to offer 
picture premiums as a means of attracting the 

ublic to the merits of its literary contents. This 
Feature was never intended to be permanent. It 
was simply another form of advertising, and at- 
tained the desired object. In accordance with the 
original intention, we now propose to discontinue 
the picture premiums, and to rely upon the merits 
of the paper for a continuance of public favor. 


—_ 


TO ACENTS. 


Desiring to retain the hearty co-operation of the 
large number of agents through whose instru- 
mentality our —— was secured, we offer, in 
addition to a cash mmission on each UMS In 
tion sent in, COM PETITI VE PREMIUMS -; 
cash to the — sending us the largest lists. 
this plan, if the sgent does not succeed in ~~ 4 
one of the prizes, he nevertheless is fully compen- 
sated for his services by the cash commissions. 
His time = labor therefore are not lost. 

In addition to the cash premium, we offer the 
following prizes in money, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


to the agents who send the fifteen largest lists of 
subscribers from the first day of October, 1875, to 
the first day of May, 1876. The prizes are as follows: 


To Ist largest list.. -.. $500 Cash. 
2a 3 ry "wo CO 


“ “ 
“ 





. 
“ “ 


” 


“ th 
“ 8th 


“ 


“ 


* Lith 
“ 12th 


“* 15th 
t New arrangement iu respect to canvass, 
No charge for outfit, No loss of time. 
Full commission on renewals. 





“ 


Send for full particulars as to Agencies to 


HORATIO C. KING, Ass’t Publisher, 


27 Park Place, New York. 








The Christian Union 


with other Periodicais, 
Monthly. 


“eekly or 





CENERAL CLUBBINC RATES. 


We will send any of the undermentioned peri- 
odicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year 
at the rates below. These prices include no pre- 
miums, except where specified. N.B. If you want 
any periodical not mentioned in this list, write us, 
and we will give prices by return mail. 













Club Retail 

MONTHLIES. Price Price 

Postage Postage 

CHRISTIAN UNION AND ~~ Prepaid, 
Harper’s Monthly... $7.20 
The Galaxy......... 7.20 
Scribner’s Menthly 7. 
St. Nicholas 6.20 
The Atlantic Monthly. 7.20 
Lippiacott’s Magazine............ 7.20 
American — pbeeee eeen 4.50 4.50 
Arthur’s Magazine...........--.+++ 5.70 
Phrenological Seensah baccccoscoss OE 6.20 
The Nursery....cccccscccccccccccees 4.30 

WEEELIES. 

Harper’s Weekly........-.-+++++e0s 5.7 7.20 
Harper’s TREES. .oscccce 7.20 
Littell’s Living Age.. 11.20 
The N. Y. Tribune........-..+.+0++ 5.20 
AGVANCE 22...0ccccccccccceccceseece 5.85 6.20 
Nation .occoccccccccece 8.71 
Scientific American 6.40 
Youth's Companion % 





* Including Premium Engraving. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


Address all communications with remittances to 


“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 





27 Park Place, New York, 


1845. 1875. 
Thirty Years’ Experience. 


THE 


NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Company, 
346 & 348 Broadway. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS, 
OVER 


$27,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


$8,000,000. 


More than 110,000 POLICIES 
Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, 
AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL 
JUST CLAMS, 

Emphatically characterize the management of 
this Co. 





ITs 
“Tontine Investment Policy” 
Gives 
ance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other 


form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance 
granted on the most practical plans 
and most favorable terms, em- 
bodying the well-known NON- 
FORFEITURE feature 
originated by this 
Company in 
1860, 
GUARANTEEING A SPECLFLED PROPORTION 


PAID-UP INSURANCE, 


of the Original Policy, after the payment of @ 
certain number of premiums. 


Advantages, with insur- 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately 
in settlement of the SHCOND and each sub- 
sequent Annual Premium. The latter con- 
sideration is an important one. Many Com- 
panies professing to “declare dividends 
annually,” defer PAYMENT thereof for sey- 
eralyears after declaring them; while other 
Companies do not begin to declare dividogds 
upon any policies until after the receipt of 
several years’ premiums thereon. 





The PRESENT of this Company is all that 
could be desired; and, with the experiences 
and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers 


can be given. 
gate the claims of this Company to your con- 
fidence and support. Information as to In- 
surance or Agencies cheerfully furnished 
upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pres’t, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres't and Aetuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 





D, Q'DELL, Superintendent of Agencics. 


the best guarantees for the FUTURE that ! 
If you want a policy, investi- | 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIII, No. 2.' 














SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 


We join with those, O Lord our God, who stand around 
thee; who are in thy presence, even when scattered wide 
abroad, fulfilling thine errands; but who, whether near or 
far, forever love and praise thee. We desire to have a sense 
of thy graciousness, of thy great goodness to us—especially 
of that undeveloped goodness of the future which is dimly 
described in words of promise that bave not yet blos- 
somed into visible fulfillment. We desire to haveJa sense of 
that which Christ hath made known to us by his words of 
endearment—our unity with him, the fellowship and likeness 
that are to be eternal. For all these things we desire, O Lord 
our God, not alone to render thee express thanks in the great 
congregation, but to bear about in our hearts always the 
thought of thy love and of thy goodness. And we pray that 
we may thus live with praise perpetually exhaling from us. 
Since we live by thy bounty, since we live through thy good- 
ness and love, may we not forget the Hand that protects and 
blesses us; and day by day may we grow in love, in grace and 
in knowledge. Thou art the Witness, thou All-nourishing 
One, of the difficulties that lie before each of us in striving 
after a better manhood. Thou knowest what soil it is that 
we attempt to cultivate.’ Thou knowest the struggles of 
some with passion, or with pride, or with vanity, or with 
love, or with pleasure, or with a sense of worldly good. Thou 
knowest what ambitions there are, and what envyings, and 
what jealousies, and what collisions, and what revenges 
smothered in the heart! Thou knowest how hard it is to 
turn nature by grace into spirituality. 

We beseech thee not alone that thou wilt grant a general 
blessing, but that thou wilt grant to each one that grace 
which he needs in the struggle for life and immortality. 
Help every one to put away easily-besetting sins. Help 
every one to put the yoke of Christ upon each unruly pas- 
sion. Grant that every one may be conscious, day by day, of 
the guiding presence of our Lord and God; and may we 
have a consciousness that he guides us, for his own name’s 
sake, toward honor and glory and immortality, 

We pray that thy blessing may rest to-night upon every 
member of this congregation. May every heart be opened 
to receive the dew of heaven as the flowers of the field in 
summer receive the down-coming dew of night. So let every 
soul be refreshed. 

Grant that as we have begun now to take the step of the 
new year we may have borne in upon us a sense of Divine 
protection and Divine guidance. May we look upon all that 
we haye—the things which are nearest and dearest to us— 
and commit them to the care of the All-caring One. May we 
submit to thy providence, and have faith in thy grace. May 
we walk before thee, day by day, to the end of the year, re- 
joicing in thee, and count nothing too dear for thy taking, 
whatever it may be. May we be able to say, under all cir- 
cumstances, Thy will be done. And thus may we be kept 
steadfast in peace, in growing strength, in joy, and in hope, 
by the power of faith. 

We pray that thou wilt enter every family and make it 
lighter and brighter and more joyful during the present year 
than it has been during the year that is just gone; that thou 
wilt enter every household, not only for joy, but for chasten- 
ing, where thou dost see itto be needful Prune every vine, 
that it may bring forth more fruit. Guide this church in the 
year that is to come. Mark out its path, ordain its experi- 
ences, and grant unto it the presence of the Master. And 
may thy kingdom come in all the churches of this city, and 
of the great city adjacent. 

We pray for all our land. Thou hast been merciful to it in 
days gone by; nor wilt thou forsake it in the coming days. 
We pray that, as it has been a land signally favored of God, 
so it may observe all Divine ordinances, and keep them unto 
the end. Hold it back from presumptuous sins, and from all 
crueity, and hardness, and greediness. We pray that it may 
be a land in which the light of the glory of the Gospel of 
Christ shall shine, so that other lands, beholding it, may be 
led to the Saviour, and by the power of our prosperity be 
stimulated to truth, and to knowledge, and to industry, and 
to manhood. 

Let thy kingdom come everywhere. Cut short the years 
that linger, and grant that the fulfillment of the prediction 
may dawn. May the glory of the Lord arise. May all the 
earth see thy salvation. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


THE TRUE GLORY OF THE NATION.* 
A SERMON OF THE CENTENNIAL, 


“Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let 
not the rich man glory in his riches: but let him thatglorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I 
am the Lord which exercise lovingkindness, judgment, and 
righteousness, in the earth: for in thése things I delight, 
saith the Lord.’’—JzEn. ix., 23, 24. 


: passage is remarkable in one respect, as 
containing an annunciation of principle which 
we might suppose would be the result of long experi- 
ence in national affairs; for men in the beginning 
value physical qualities in national life, starting at a 
low point: dealing much in self-defense or aggression ; 
acquiring physical treasure for physical want. Na- 
tions in early days are wont to set great value on 
external, material things; and when by force of cir- 
cumstances they have developed crafty wisdom, 
statesmanship after a certain sort, and skill, and force, 
and bounty; when they have developed mighty men; 
when, partly by rapine and partly by natural increase 
through prosperity, they have become strong in 
wealth; it is very natural that they should rejoice in 
those things, and glory in them: and so almost entirely 





* SUNDAY EVENING, January 2, 1876. LESSON: John xv. 1-21. 
HYMNS (Plymouth Collection) : Nos. 607, 658, 1004. Reported expressly 
for the Christian Union by T, J, ELLINWOOD, 





in these things did the great oriental monarchies glory. 
Their vast territorial possessions; the almost innumer- 
able tribes and peoples that paid tribute to them; the 
golden stream that entered night and day into the na- 
tional treasury, almost as the Nile flowed down to the 
sea,—all these things filled up the measure of their 
pride, and they are the burden of the inscriptions 
which we see written on the old Babylonian or Median 
morumerts, 

Therefore, when we hear from ‘a nation not far 
off,’ when we receive from the lips of. its prophets, a 
discourse like this, it seems as though it were ante- 
dated; it appears like fruit ripened long before its 
time—as it would bave been were it not from **men of 
old who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

* Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, ict not the rich man glory in 
his riches: but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he un- 
derstandeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord which ex- 
ercise lovingkindness, judgment, and righteousness, in the 
earth: for in these things I delight, saith the Lord.” 

These are spiritual qualities. Then the fruit of man’s 
higher nature is the true wealth; and if one is proud 
of anything, let it be of that which is buman—not of 
that which man possesses in common with the beasts 
of the field, but of that which he begins to possess in 
common with angelic natures, and with the Divine 
nature, 

Not only is this the true key to a proper estimate of 
our own selves, but it is the true disclosure of the com- 
parative value of things in national] strength and wis- 
dom and glorying. 

Itisa year of glorying with us; and here is advice 
and counsel. Glory not in territory; glory not in 
mountains full of metal, nor in valleys full of harvests; 
glory not in that which you have drawn out of the sea, 
or in that which you send swiftly across its surface 
every whither; glory not in machines, and ware- 
houses, and goods; glory not in armies and their 
achievements: glory in those things which carry in 
them the heart of God. Glory in those elements of 
humanity which lift men above the brute creation. 
Glory in the nobler things of life. 

It was nearly two hundred and fifty years ago that 
we began; it is one hundred years, lacking now afew 
months, since we attained our majority; and it is fit 
that there should be on the part of this people a sort 
of pause, and a consideration, not simply of the way 
in which we have been led as a nation by the hand of 
God, but of what are the results, the fruits, of that 
divine economy of which we are every year so fond of 
boasting. 

. There is a great difference between a proper patriot- 

ism and national vanity, although it is a distinction 
that is often overlooked. We frequently suppose our- 
selyes patriotic when we are only boastful. There is 
as much difference between a true love for one’s coun- 
try and a vainboastful spirit over one’s country, as 
there is between a servant’s admiration of the house- 
hold of bis master on account of its wealth, and a 
child’s love of the family on account of his blood rela- 
tion to it. 

Of all the nations of the earth, I know not one that 
is not boastful; and we are not exempt. The stock 
from which we sprang would forbid that. We re- 
ceived the tendency by iuheritance, and we have 
improved upon the legacy. -We are much given to a 
consideration of ourselves as a wonderful people, liv- 
ing in a wonderful country, aud in a wonderful age, 
and with wonderful results. 

Now, far be it from me to inspire the young with 
any other feeling than that of admiration for their 
country. Nor would I take away even a romantic 
idea concerning it, where it exists. Iam always glad 
to hear one say, after returning from a long sojourn 
abroad, “I have seén many notable things, and met 
many noble people; but Iam rejoiced to come home. 
I would rather live here than anywhere else in all the 
world.” I should be sorry, when a child went back 
from the city to the brown farm-house in the country, 
to hear him say, “I miss the city”; for father and 
mother, and brother and sister, and home, which 
carries in it all the memories of childhood, should be 
1o him dearer than the accidents of city life. 

Therefore I would not dissuade the young from 
patriotism; nor would I much chide them if it some- 
times broke over the bounds of just discretion, and 
expressed itself extravagantly; but it is a great thing 
to know what to be proud of—wherein to glory. 
Thousands of people, in regard to their own persons, 
are proud of their shame, and are indifferent to the 
only things which should give them satisfaction. It is 
quite possible for me to stand in the midst of worldly 
prosperity, and to take pride in those things which 
have in them comparatively no value, or which come 
to me in a way which reflects no credit on me, or 
which I possess in common with the animal creation. 

It is a good thing for one to be tall, comely and 
strong; but no man by taking thought ever could add 
a cubit to his stature or take away a cubit from it. It 
is a good thing for one to be glad if he has intelli- 
gence, and if it is such intelligence as flames out with 
genius; and yet this isa gift; and there is no special 
credit due to him on account of it, such as be would 
be entitled to if it were something that he had gained 
of himself. One may rejoice at the possession of 
beauty; but there is no credit attaching to the pos- 
tig of beauty, though indeed it may bea source of 
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We are therefore, in looking at the country im 
which we live, in rejoicing over it, aud in praising it, 
to weigh weliits various claims to consideration, and 
to be proud of it for reasons that will bear measure- 
ment by the Word of God. 

It is not wise to refuse to see excellence in other 
nations. It is not wise to suppose one’s own time and 
people to be the best on earth. He must be blinded 
by prejudice or stupid in understanding who cannot 
perceiye that there are some things in almost every 
nation which are better than what may be seen in our 
own. He must be chary indeed of praise who cannot 
in every land discern things that, to him, are new, 
and worthy of praise by reason of their excellence. 

Nor should we over-estimate, and so praise unduly, 
the good qualities which we observe at home, turning 
them, in a sense, into an attack upon other people. 
We would be very indignant at one who, being 
wealthy and refined, should by his conduct make bis 
guests feel how much richer and more cultivated he 
was than they. It is not for a man to rattle his money 
in his pocket when he is talking with a poor neighbor. 
It is not for one who entertains company to remind 
them that they are sitting on satin chairs and treading 
on unequaled carpets, and that he alone is able to 
have such a drawing-room, and spread such a table, 
and furnish to his visitors gcld and silver to eat from. 
It would be disgusting to see one do this in his own 
house. It would be in similar taste for one to speak 
of his country in such a way as to make his patriotism 
an offense to the citizens of any other country. 

And this exaggerated estimate of things is not the 
worst evil to which we are addicted. We often praise 
the things that are our shame, and quite forget the 
things in regard to which there might be soine reason 
for pride. For many things in which we are wont to 
glory we are in such asense indebted to circumstances 
that we can take no credit to ourselvesfor them. For 
example, we had, in coming hither, a fair fleld in 
which, sifting old institutions and simplifying them, 
to take, as it were, the garnered results of the expe. 
rience of thousands of years, perfected through un- 
utterable woes. Having seen the conflict abroad, our 
fathers came here bearing certain moral results that 
had been wrought out in tears and blood, and, with- 
out bindrances or obstructing rivulries, they built 
upon this laud a new fabric of national life. Civil, 
social and religious inptitutions with us have had, 
therefore, an opportunity of development which they 
have never had in Burope, and such as they will not 
have apparently for ages in Asia, if they ever do iu 
Africa. 

Abroad, the work of the present generation is to get 
rid of the old; and we have nothing that is old. 
Abroad, there is constantly the building of new struct. 
ures on old foundations, It is the perpetual experi- 
ment of putting new cloth upon an old garment; aud 
the rent is all the while becoming worse. The classi- 
fications of society; the orders that exist in the State; 
the institutions that from generation to generation 
have sprung up—these are the causes of more or les: 
embarrassment. Many things which in their begin- 
nings were wise, and in which the State has invested 
great interests, but which have spent themselves, and 
yet in the new economy that has been inaugurated 
still exist, are hindrances to national prosperity 
abroad. But we have no such hindrances. It is our 
good fortune that we have inherited from‘our fathers 
wise conceptions of manhood, and wise conceptions of 
the higher duties of a’State in its relation to the citizen 
and in the conduct of its affairs. They, without being 
obliged to consult other interests than their own, built 
wisely from the very foundation. But for all this we 
can claim no special credit. It may be our joy and 
great gladness, but it is not especially a victory for us, 

We live in a land not crowded with people; and 
many of the things of which we boast as having 
sprung from our American institutions and Americav 
ideas arise only from the fact that the land is sparsely 
settled—that we are not obliged to carry out our 
policy in a country where, from one end to the other, 
elbow tonches elbow, as in the overcrowded popula- 
tions of Europe. There are no neighboring nations ta 
watch with jealous scrutiny our polity. Weare not, 
to any considerable extent, obliged to consider our 
legislation with reference to the plans of outside na- 
tions. On the other hand, we are left free to consider 
it with reference to our own internal conditions and 
needs. So we do not raise upan order of diplomatists, 
nor create the necessity of armies, such as those whicb 
belong to the composite state of European society. 
We came to a-wilderness; we laid the foundations just 
as we pleased; we have pursued an economy that bas 
been in the main unhindered and unhampered; and, 
we exist to-day in prosperity, in contentment, and 
comparatively in peace, from various causes foreign 
to ourselves; and we are not to swell with arrogance 
and to set ourselves above the nations of the older 
world. They raised the grain and thrashed if out, 
and we took the wheat and sowed it without, the, 
chaff; and it has borne abundant fruit; and it is not 
for us, in gathering this harvest, to reproach them. 
Weare to remember that our prosperity has sprung 
largely from the toils and sufferings of other natious 
and other ages. 

So, when, in the approaching summer, the tribes of 
Israel shall be gathered together, not exactly in Jeruc 
salem, but in that city which perhaps may be con- 
sidered for the oceasion our American Jerusalem, 
there will be abundant food for curiosity, and abun- 
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dant material of knowledge, and abundant opportu- 
mity for the comparison of things and ideas; and the 
wealth-makers will stand not unfitly around the tem- 
ples of Mammon and the halls of art; and I hope to 
stand there too; and I expect to be not a whit less in- 
terested than any other man in all these things; but 
I should be very sorry if the Centennial Exhibition 
could represent what America has gained in the last 
hundred years. If she has gained nothing that cannot 
be shown there, then she has very little that she needs 
to show there. I shall be glad to see what progress 
machivery has made; I shall be glad to see what the 
prince of the power of the air has done in the way of 
steam-engines; I shall be glad to see whatever archi- 
tecture and art can show me; I shall be glad to see all 
fabrics; all forms of metals, and all forms of manu- 
facturing industry; and thither will come trooping, 
as never came to old Babylon, and never to Alexan- 
dria of the Nile, and never to Rome in her palmy 
day, and never to any capital on the globe, the tribute 
of labor, the thought of the brain, the power and skill 
of the hand; and the city will glow with the world’s 
products; and we shall walk as in an unbounded 
mart, and with perpetual wonder and admiration; 
but, after all, the best things will not be there. Noble 
men and women will be there, and industry will have 
her exhibition there, and thought and skilland power 
will be shown there; but America will not show there 
what she is, por what makes her. 

We cannot glory in our might, we cannot glory in 
our riches, we cannot glory in our scholarship, and 
we cannot glory in our philosophies. These are not 
the true grounds of glorying. Our manhood; our 
moral estate; our social virtue; our interior condi- 
tion—what exhibition can we make there of these 
things? Who can set up or represent in any hall or 
saloon the fundamental conception of the American 
people? You can show what anewspaper is; you can 
show what a book is; you can show what a church is; 
you cau show what a school-house is; but will a man 
show me arake, and call that hay or graip, because it 
is used in gathering hay or grain? Will you show me 
these external implements, and make me think that 
they are the fruits, because they are the implements? 

Who can exhibit that which is now one of the no- 
blest things that belongs to this country—the Ameri- 


-ean idea of manhood? The American faith that God 


hath so made every individual man that his soul is a 
balanced commonwealth, and that all that any man 
needs is to be opened on every side, and empowered 
in the understanding, the social nature and the moral 
feelings, in order to become, in and of himself, a little 
kingdom, automatically governed and cared for; so 
that though while undeveloped he needs to be watch- 
ed and managed as a dangerous animal, yet when 
opened up and empowered throughout he is the safest 
thing on the globe—who shall exhibit this faith? And 
who shall show how it is carried out in all the institu- 
tions, and in the whole economy of our land—so that 
we put trust in men, not because there are not many 
ignorant, not because there are not many largely 
under the dominion of the belluine passions, not be- 
cause there are not many who are yet to learn how 
best to use themselves, but because here it is thought 
safe to trust men in the measure in which you by all 
ways seek to make them men? And 80, on every hill- 
top a charch stands; in every plain a school-house 
stands; and every where, as fast as the lightning press 
can roll them out, the books fly, and the papers are 
scattered; and we pour the light of the knowledge of 
the whole world upon the way of our people, from the 
highest to the lowest, in order that we may bring 
them up from the bottom. 

They will point to Oxford, and to Cambridge of 


-old; they will point to the German and the French 


universities; and with reason they will say that higher 
education in America yet lingers: but that which 
those institutlons are doing is pot what we were set 
todo. Weare not promoters of aristocracy in educa- 


‘cation. It is in the nature of old institutions abroad 


to have made preparation for the sons of tbe ri¢h, for 
the sons of might; and, ages ago, they gave to these 
the prerogatives of knowledge; so that it would be 
strange indeed if these older institutions did not take 
a handful of men out of each nation and carry them 
up higher and leave them more completely accom- 
plished than others. But we began at the other end; 
for although we meant that there should be a nobler 
education in this nation, we meant that that educa- 
tion should begiu with the citizen, and that the whole 
nation should be lifted up, and not merely the top- 
most section of it. It is not so easy to go fast with 
forty millions of people as it is with forty thousand. 
By those innumerable jackscrews which have been 
laid under the sills of this nation, and which we are 
perpetually turning—the common schools—we are 
steadily lifting the whole nation from the foundation; 
and I aver that that is better than the higher educa- 
tion of the few. The peculiar excellence of America 
is that while we have not such excessive learning in 
the few as some European nations have, we have uni- 
versal intelligence among the many; and that is our 
glory—the intelligence of our common people. Yet, 
what exhibition can we make of it? How little can 
statistics tell! How little it is to say that in every 
State there are so many children that go to school! 
How little of the truth does it show to say of a house- 
hold, ‘They are happy’! Is that the history of hap- 
Piness? Does thatinclude all of its fruitions and its 
potencies? And to say that we havea free, intelligent, 





self-governing common people in America—does that 
disclose the story of our condition as a nation? I 
thank God that the treasure of the American common 
people is one of such magnitude that we cannot carry 
it to Philadelphia. It abides at home, and is measured 
by nothing less than the breadth of the continent; 
and I glory in thinking that the spirit of the Highest 
has descended to the lowest; I glory that#e who said, 
“To the poor the Gospel is preached,’ that he who 
consented to be born in a manger, so that there should 
be nothing lower than he, bas lingered there yet; and 
that, throughout our land, from sea to sea, and from 
the lakes to the gulf, the great common people are 
the concern of this nation. I should be glad to take 
by the hand the savan from France, the nobleman 
from England, the speculative philosopher from Ger- 
many, the Hungarian, the Austrian, take them 
through New England, and New York, and the West, 
and the Northwest, and let them see what is the true, 
practical meaning of the phrase—an intelligent com- 
mon people. ‘ 

But other short-comings will doubtless be pointed 
out. In the administration of government here there 
are infinite imperfections, infinite fallings-off from 
the high standard our theory sets up; and if you were 
to listen to all the ravens that croak you would think 
that we were going to destruction. It is true that we 
have hade the poisoning influence of war, which is 
always evil, however necessary. A blow has come to 
industry, and there has been an over-cager desire for 
sudden wealth. We have not yet recovered from 
these, and gone back into our normal and natural con- 
dition; and there has risen up amoug usa school of 
moralists who seem to feel that it is not necessary for 
them to have any consideration or any sympathy for 
human nature; and they sit in their editorial chairs 
and write as harshly as though they wrote with sharks’ 
teeth. It is not for them to regard men. “ That which 
is right is right, and that which is wrong is wrong,” 
they say. There is no elasticity about them, and they 
rail, they criticise, they revile, until it has come to pass 
that it is very little better to have a good name than 
to have a bad one; for he who serves his country in 
the Governor’s chair, though be does the best he can; 
be who on the Bench does as well as in him lies; he 
who sits upon the highest seat in America, the Presi- 
dential chair; he who undertakes to administer the 
physical affairs of the nation in any department—all 
these, alike and indiscriminately, secretly or openly, 
are branded as swindlers; and there is one round ring 
of abuse, constant as the rings of Saturn; and every- 
body is suspected, and everybody is taught to suspect 
everybody else. The result is, not simply that a blow 
is struck at these men, but that the young are taught 
that there is no use of being good, because nobody can 
hope to be regarded ds good. There are no worse men 
to-day than those whose hard, unsympathizing mo- 
rality teaches men to be habitual critics and censors, 
and destroys all faith of man in man. 

I, too, see evils in courts, and legislators, and magis- 
trates; and they are, to be sure, indications of that 
imperfection which goes with all human endeavor; 
but I believe in the integrity of man. I believe in the 
honor of the magistracy. I believe in courts of justice. 
I believe, taking the land throughout, that there is 
nobility of character, and disinterestedness of con- 
duct, and love of country, and confidence of men in 
their fellows who serve them disinterestedly and 
nobly; and I am ashamed of that want of generosity 
which gives no praise to genuine desert, aud no wel- 
come to the better aspects of human life. 

When, therefore, we are called, in this land of 
schools and popular intelligence, to look upon the ad- 
ministration of the trusts of the people, or upon their 
representatives, let us not on the one side fall into 
wild and indiscriminate abuse, nor on the other fail 
to recognize that there is a fundamental morality; 
that there is substantial integrity; that honesty is 
more prevalent than dishonesty; that truth is more 
general than falsehood; that goodness dominates over 
evil and mischief; and that the great body of citizens 
are good men—not in the very highest sense of the 
term, but as bearing advantageous comparison with 
the average people of every other nation, in this or 
any former age of the world. 

We cannot carry to Philadelphia, either, the indus- 
tries of our people. We shall see there many machines; 
but the great machine is man and woman. We shall 
see many looms from abroad and from various places 
at home—power-looms, Jacquard looms, and what 
not; but the loom that your mother or grandmother 
clanked in the back shed when you were a boy, and 
when she, withont help, and with ten children, did 
the housework and wove the cloth that you wore, and 
that your father wore, and by patience and integrity 
made you what you are—you are not going to have 
that mother-machine there. There is a great deal of 
attic machinery that will not be seen there. When 
you have shown your sewing-machines, there will be 
a hundred thousand sewing-machives in the North 
that you will not have there to show—machines that 
sew with tears; that sew moved, not by any treddle,but 
by love. Domestic industries, home industries, self- 
denying industries, those collective industries that 
make men at the bottom work; those industries which 
in poverty are stimulated by an abundant offspring 
(for commonly the poor are blessed with a multitude 
of children)—these things you cannot show, but you 
and I know them to exist. 

I do not speak thus to disparage the Exposition, but 





I would that we might feel that, good as it may be, it 
will not tell the whole story; that it will not tell half 
of it; that it will tell almost nothing of it. 

If you give me the alphabet, you do not necessarily 
give me Milton or Shakespeare; for I could not find 
either the ove or the other of them out by it; and if 
you give me the letters which enter into the literature 
of the prosperity of this land, you do not give me that 
literature, ' 

There is a better industry of our nation than any- 
thing which we shall see at the Centennial Exhibitiou. 
The men who are breaking down the forests and 
breaking up the prairies; the men who are populating 
the distant wilds, and who are gradually going up the 
mountain sides, and who will continue their march 
till mountain shall-shout unto mountain, as the deep 
on the other side calls to the mountain ranges, thus 
filling the void of the great continent—the great man- 
hood of these men; this mighty, patient, waiting, 
suffering force; this great heart-throb, by which, out 
of fidelity to themselves and their fellows, men are 
subduing the vast wilderness—you cannot show this. 
And yet our glory lies init. It is pobler than any art 
or any machinery that you will see there; for man 
never made anything so noble as God did when he 
made man. 

Nor cau we exhibit there that which is really the 
glory and the power of our land—its substautial relig- 
ious faith. 1 am not now pleading for the orthodoxy 
of the Puritan. Neither am [ pleading against the 
hierarchy which has been imported upon us, or against 
the implements by which it has been developed, and 
by which it exists in our midst. I believe that Ameri- 
ca was never so religious as she is to-day. I think 
there never were so many minds that worked by their 
higher faculties in our midst as there are to-day. It is 
not that I think America is more orthodox according 
to Westminster, or according ,to the Synod of Dort, or 
according to the Arminian faith; it is not because I 
think the denominations are more prosperous through- 
out our land: it is this—that the tendency of men in 
our land, under the divine inspiration, through the 
providence of God, as contained in the Gospel, is to 
use that part of their nature which works Godward 
and spiritually, rather than that which works earth~ 
ward and physically. Although there are some fami- 
lies that are not catechised balf as thoroughly as wags 
the custom in days of old, there are more families that 
are instructed in the graciousness of religion, a thou- 
sand times, than there were in those more rigorous 
days. Although it may be that the Articles of Faith 
cannot now be syllabled by so many childish lips as in 
years gone by, yet the change is not without some ad- 
vantages; for the essential spirit of humanity, of rev- 
erence toward that which we intelligently believe to 
be the law and will of God, has increased, and uot di- 
minished. We do not worship the same things that 
were once worshiped; we do not care anything for 
that which we call superstition, and which before was 
shut up and defended in the church, or in its services 
and ordinances; but the general disposition to revere 
God’s law is developed among us—and he who keeps 
the commandmeuts of God, we are taught, worships 
God. 

The tendency of men is not toward the earth, earthy, 
as in times past it was; but, considering the bulk of 
the people, considering the solicitations to sensuous~ 
ness, considering the vast temptations that, for the 
last fifteen years, have thronged upon this people, I 
do aver my faith in the growing moral tendency of 
our thought and aspiration. But who shall represent 
at Philadelphia what is going on in any church ?—for 
this is worthy of being shown. A congregation like 
this, that come with their burdens, with their sorrows, 
with their doubts and perplexities, and sit here rever= 
ently, with the hope that there shall come some coune 
sel and inspiration to lift them higher than the life 
they have been living, and that stand every day at 
the foot of the ladder, to see the angels ascending and 
descending; the mothers that come hither because it 
seems to them that here they are nearer to their chil- 
dren in heaven; the fathers that come and bow down 
here because the distance hence seems so much shorter 
heavenward—who shall represent their experience? 
There are few things more sublime, if you judge by 
the inward meaning, than a waiting congregation in 
the house of God on the Lord’s day; but who shall 
represent it at the Centennial? Who sball sing there 
the cradle-song which mothers sing to their babes by 
night? Who shall portray there the sacrifices (rever- 
ently I say it) which are made in imitation of Christ? 
Who shal! there represent those that are giving their 
life for their wandering and unworthy ones that are 
dear to them? Who shall represent those who by tears, 
and, if not by blood, by that which is blood to them, 
the very substance of their being, are laying down their 
lives for others? Who shall represent there the hear- 
ing of others through watch, through care, through 
solicitude? These things cannot have symbolization or 
representation. And yet, such sacred fires burn in 
ter million cottages. They are in the forest. They 
are on the edges of the prairie. They are in the caii- 
ons and mountain passes. They are on either ocean. 
They are everywhere—not alone where the prayer 
goes up in our mother tongue, but in the languages 
of the Swede and the Dane, the Frenchman and the 
German, and all the southern European nations. 
Men everywhere are pressing heavenward tributes 
of affection and implorations for blessings. And 
these things, when you come to think of them ou the 
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measure of a continent inhabited by forty millions of 
people, what representation can you make of them? 

Nor can you there show the scope of the benevolent 
movements of our time; of the humanities that are 
carried on; of the generous strifes that are being 
waged. They are without any adequate statistics, and 
certainly they are without any capacity of being ex- 
hibited, such as will give them a fitting representation. 

When they come to allot the stalls there bow will 
they be occupied? Where Joseph and Mary stayed 
over night it was said to the ox, “Stand thou there,” 
and to the ass, “Stand thou there,” and to the goat, 
“Stand thou there;’”’ but tothe Christ, who wasa little 
babe, it was said, “‘Be thou in that feeding trough.” 
That was the only place that was left for him; and 
doubtless it was his cradle. A poor place it was; and 
the babe, Christ Jesus, was the most insignificant 
thing that was there. The Light and the Glory of the 
time, the Germ of universal spiritual life, was there 
the least and the most undisclosed. And when we 
come to the great Exhibition that is to take place we 
shall have there stalls for oxen, stalls for horses, stalls 
for pictures, and stalls for machines; but there shall 
be none for virtue, none for the inward spirit, none 
for benevolence, none for love; and yet these are the 
treasures of this nation. Its competency to so much 
and so diverse spiritual life; that on Which it feeds; 
that by which it has power over nature itself and 
stands pointing the other nations to a bright and 
hopeful future—this can have no just representation 
there. The changes that have gone on in this land 
will never be fitly represented there, because the loom 

cannot speak. Why, there has been a revolution in 
political economy about which people are dumb. 
Fifteen States have changed their whole idea, as well 
as their whole practice, on the subject of political 
economy. It is not only a science of wealth, but in 
being a science of wealth it becomes very largely a 
science, too, of minor morals. We talk about the 
slave’s being free—about the emancipation of the 
slave; but the emancipation of labor is the emancipa- 
tion of mankind. There has been a revolution in the 
whole theory of industry, in the whole theory of pro- 
duction, and in the whole theory of the standing of 
the laboring man and of his rights. Now, I should 
like to know how you are going to make that appear 
in the Centennial. How are you going to make ap- 
pear the difference between a thousand farms of a 
hundred acres and one plantation including the whole 
of them? A magnificent vase, broken, is destroyed, 
for the fragments are good for nothing; but a ripe 
head of wheat, stricken, is sown, and it multiplies 
itself a hundredfold. A bulky and undivided estate, 
under a false system of labor, with man degraded, and 
with industry humbled, so that here and there a single 
man might stand vase-like aud maguificent, is broken, 
the plantation is overthrown; and that which once 
belonged to one man is now the property of five hun- 
dred men. So there are five hundred thinking minds, 
five hundred feeling hearts, five hundred consciences, 
and five hundred hands owned by the men that use 
them—and it is a great thing for a man to own the 
tools with which he works. But what adequate rep- 
resentation can we make of these things? 

Why do I say this to you? To repress the risings of 
curiosity in regard to these things? To destroy a ra- 
tional interest in them? To forestall and prevent co- 
operation? To diminish the flow of that public 
sentiment by which, in this land, all great public ends 
are mainly accomplished? No. I think I am not be- 
hind any man in gladness at the thought of such a 
Centennial celebration. I think 1 differ from other 
men with regard to it only in this: that while I stand 
looking upon the outward objects which are to be 
gathered as evidence of our achievements, and say, 
“They are well,” I thank my God that I can add, 
“The half, the tenth part, is not told.’’ This is not my 
country, that you can handle with your hands. This 
is not my country, that you can cipher with your 
arithmetic. This is not my country that can be dis- 
tributed here and there, and registered. It is the life 
of mankind that I glory in. It is for what God has 
Aone in man and for man, and what he is doing by the 
household, by the church, by the school, by the elec- 
toral power of the land, by industry, by everything in 
us; itis for that which is tending toward a superior 
manhood, not for single chiefs, that are to be measured 
by other chiefs from abroad, but for the whole com- 
mon people, for the great mass that populates this 
continent,—it is for these that I am thankful every 
day of my life. And to have labored for these; to 
have loved my kind; to have given every thought I 
had, on every occasion, everywhere, at home and 
abroad, to make the condition of the great mass of 
mankind better,—that is the one service which I shall 
not be sorry for when I come to die, and which I shall 
remember beyond death. 

So, drawing back from vain thoughts, and exag- 
gerated thoughts, do not compare yourselyes with 
France, or with Italy, or with Germany, or with Great 
Britain, in the things which pertain to the outward 
life; but bless God that he hath given to this nation 
such wise and solid foundations, such a common peo- 
ple, and such a public sentiment toward intelligence 
in the common people, and that there has been devel- 
oped in men so much of noble manhood, and that the 
signs of the times are propitious, and that the work is 
going ever on, and that the day is apparently dawning 
when the knowledge of God shall fill not merely this 
continent but the whole earth. 





MY ANCESTORS. 
By Emma HuntTINGTON NASON. 


RUSTLE of stiffly wrought brocade, 
° A satin petticoat’s shimmer, 
A gleam of buckles with pear! inlaid 
Where two dainty slippers glimmer ! 
A wealth of lustrous, powdered hair 
Heaped up like the white sea-foam, 
And a golden cur! escaping where 
She loosened the lofty comb! 


Be still, my heart! Has yon fair dame 
Adown from the panels oaken 

Stepped silently out of her dingy frame 
At some mysterious token? 

Ah, surely, hers was the yellow lace, 
And hers was the figured dress ; 

But the face is strangely like the face 
Of our winsome little Bess. 


Before the mirror she stands in the sheen 
Of her scanty silken gathers, 

And flutters her fan of gold and green 
With its fringe of peacock feathers, 

When, suddenly, down the attic stairs 
With a martial clang and tread, 

And the air of one who danger dares 
Or dies with the valiant dead, 


There cometh a knight with battered shield, 
And a leathern doublet musty 

And worn by use in trench and field, 

- And a broadsword old and rusty. 

But the hero stops with a measured pause ; 
Then, doffing his casque in haste, 

Slips tho arm that fought in the Indian wars 
Round the slender pointed waist. 


And my lady’s eyes flash quick and proud 
As she turns to her gallant brother; 
“Such libertigs, sir, are not allowed! 
Stop—kissing—your great-grandmother |” 
But he, undaunted, serenely smiles, 
And says with a dash of scorn, 
“I? LTcameover with Captain Miles 
And died before you were born |’ 


O, beauty and pride a century old, 
Your story hath never an ending! 

O valorous deeds of our fathers told 
Through age upon age descending, 

Ye come to me over again to-day 
In the spirit the children show, 

As they play their parts in the self-same way, 
With the trappings of long ago. 





——<—— 


Che Children of the Court, 
By Mrs. J. H. Morse. 


CHAPTER TV. 
AUNT PATIENCE AND MILDRED. 

N the pretty cottage up the river, among the 

hills, Aunt Patience sat knitting at her cham- 
ber window, because she said it was cooler there 
than in the sitting-room; but Mildred declared 
that that was nothing but the sheerest ruse on 
the old lady’s part, the true reason being simply 
that she could ‘see ‘‘ Uncle” mowing from her 
window, and she could not from those in the other 
room. 

“There !” she cried; ‘‘you are blushing like a 
young girl, Aunt Patty. Your face is pink up to 
the border of your cap, and you know I've told 
the truth. Come, now—deny it if you dare !” she 
added, sitting on the floor, clasping her hands 
over Aunt Patty’s knees, and resting her chin on 
them as she looked up saucily. 

The old lady gave a pleased little low laugh, 
and said, as she pretended to find some flaw in 
her work : 

“O child! thee may have thy fun out of us if] 
thee chooses, but I think thee likes pretty well 
thyself to potter in this room.” 

‘*So I do, aunty,” said Mildred; ‘* but for quite 
a different reason, mind you. I like to see uncle, 
you know I do—and I like the fun, too, of making 
you blush and look so pretty. Yes, you do look 
pretty. No coquetry, now, at your age, aunty! 
Your hair is pure silver, and the little waves in it 
catch the light in a perfectly bewitching manner. 
Your eyes are the loveliest brown eyes in the 
world, and your Quakerism settles over you like a 
shining cloud of peace.” 

‘*But it takes thy eyes to see with, I’m think- 
ing,” said Aunt Patience, ‘‘if they can see so 
much poetry in a plain old woman like me.” 

‘Poetry !” cried Mildred ; ‘‘not a bit of it! It’s 
pure, simple fact—it's a regular ‘Gradgrind’ fact 
that the soft white shawl folded across your 
breast is a transparent cloud of peace and perfec- 
tion, and when you look out there and see uncle, 
you look as placid and comfortable as if you had 
just floated down in it out of the blue sky over- 
ehead! And I like your room because it’s big, and 
comfortable, and motherly, like you. And with 
you in it, in your old-fashioned low chair, senti- 
mentalizing over uncle, I think it’s the loveliest 
room in the whole country.” 











“Well, well, dear child!” said Aunt Patience, 


bending forward to receive the young girl’s caress 
and kiss her forehead. ‘It’s been a prettier and. 
happier room to us ever since thee came to live 
with us and belong to us, and claim a right to fol- 
low thy old aunty into whenever thee pleases. 
And I don’t mind thy thinking that I come to 
look at Isaac. It’s pleasant to me to see him, and 
I dare say he likes to look at me sitting here just 
as much as he did when we were first married, 
forty-seven years ago, and I used always, if I 
could, to sit where he could see me while we were 
both at our work.” 

‘“*Used to! Used to!” cried Mildred, giving 
Aunt Patience a squeeze, and jumping up. ‘‘ As 
if I had lived here six years, and didn’t know 
your arts and wiles. O aunty !” . 

“Well,” said Aunt Patience again, laughing 
heartily, “have it thy own way; only sit down 
and keep quiet, or thee will work thyself into a 
heat—it is so very warm to-day,” 

“*T know it,” said Mildred. ‘I’m so hot that I 
can’t be quiet. DTve been quiet—very quiet for 
me all day, and now I can’t stand it a minute 
longer. If I don’t do something, I'll get into mis- 
chief, and then you'll be sorry. I know!” she said 
suddenly. ‘‘ Ill take a ride on horse-back !” and 
she darted out of the room. 

“Now what is she up to?” Aunt Patience won- 
dered, listening to the light steps retreating up 
the stairs. ‘‘ Poor chiki! It must be dull for her 
here, and a great contrast to her life in the winter 
at George’s. Yet she seems glad to come back 
always.” 

Aunt Patience did not have long to wonder ; for, 
in a very few minutes, the feet came bounding 
down the stairs again, the door opened, and Mil- 





dred entered in riding-habit, with gloves and whip 


in hand. 

‘* Now, Mildred !” said Aunt Patience, in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ what does this mean? There isn’t a 
single horse for thee to ride—Isaac is using them 
all to-day ; and, if there were twenty, he wouldn’t 
let thee go alone.” 

**O, yes, he will,” said Mildred, coolly, putting 
on her gloves. ‘‘Here he comes, and you'll see if 
he won't. I must get this Other glove on first, 
though.” 

Just then uncle came up outside the window, 
evidently to ask Aunt Patience something, but, 
seeing Mildred, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Halloa! What's 
in the wind, now, Milly ?” 

“*Going to take a ride, uncle,’ 
ding to him. 

“Tsaac, it isn’t safe,” began Aunt Patience, 
anxiously, but her husband seemed to have a bet- 
ter understanding than she did of the sparkle in 
Mildred’s eyes, and, patting aunty’s hand reassur- 
ingly, as it rested on the window sill, he nodded 
back to Mildred, and said : 

* All right, Milly ; shall I call Tom ?” 

‘*No—Tom’s of no consequence. Never mind 
him, uncle,” she answered ; and putting her hand 
on the low bed-post, with a light bound she 
mounted the foot-board ; then, seizing an apron 
which hung over it, she put the strings around 
the post as a bridle, and cried, as the old couple 
burst into laughter, ‘‘Good by! I'm off. Sorry 
to disobey you, uncle, but I’m going alone this 
time.” 

Then followed a lively little scene, during which 
she kept her audience merry while she took an 
imaginary ride through the Park in the city. She 
was in the midst of a supposed dilemma in which 
she was representing herself as having been thrown 
from her horse, and assisted by the timely arrival 
on the scene of one of her “ fine city friends,” as 
‘“‘uncle” and “aunty” called them, and was limp- 
ing around the room with a pretended sprained 
ankle, when the knocker sounded at the front 
door. 

‘“‘There! there! Now!” said Aunt Patience, 
gently, as Mildred stopped short in her frolic, and 
perfect silence followed. ‘How does thee know 
but that may be one of the very people thee has 
been taking off in that foolish way?” And taking 
off her glasses and settling her cap, she went to 
see who it was. 


»] 


said Milly, nod- 


‘‘Let me run up stairs and change my dress, 


aunty,” cried Mildred, hurrying after her, but Su- 
sannah, the maid, was too quick for them both, 
and opened the hall door just as Mildred had put 
her foot on the first step of the staircase, and, as 
she heard her name spoken, she was obliged to 
turn, all confused and over-heated as she was, and 
greet the visitor, who was no other than Mr. John 
Coolidge—‘‘ Coolidge, the Superb ! The finest of 
all the fine ones!” she explained afterwards to 
Aunt Patience. 

‘He was a tall, noble-looking young man, with 
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an air about him of delicate refinement and culti- 
vation. Mildred was evidently confused as she 
went forward and, giving him her hand, presented 
him to Aunt Patience. 

‘‘Comein! Comein! I am glad to see thee,” 
said Aunt Patience, more heartily than was quite 
natural to her in addressing a stranger, in her 
anxiety to cover any awkwardness that might be 
apparent to him. 


‘*Thank you,” he answered. Then, hesitating 
a little, he turned to Mildred and said: ‘‘ You 
were going to ride? Do not let me detain you.” 

The question made Aunt Patience almost trem- 
ble for its answer, which came rather nervously 
at first, but afterwards in a bold plunge: ‘‘O no! 
not at all. I—I have been to ride, thank you, Mr. 
Coolidge, and, as I am rather warm, if you will 
excuse me, Aunt Patience will entertain you 
beautifully while I change ny habit.” She threw 
a merry smile to aunty as she added: “‘ Uncle will 
tell Tom to put up my horse !” then turned again 
and ran up stairs. 

Aunt Patience bustled into the parlor, threw 
open the shutters, gave the visitor the choice seat 
by the window, and they talked quietly about 
the morning-glory vines and the view until Mil- 
dred’s return, which the old lady hailed with a 
mingling of fear lest the subject of the ride might 
be introduced again and relief at being no longer 
obliged to keep up the conversation. But Mil- 
dred was as skillful in getting out of a scrape as 
she was in getting into one, and in her brisk, 
merry talk Aunt Patience soon forgot her per- 
plexity. They had not talked long, however, 
when a little fellow about six years old, very 
ruddy and brown, and very shabby from a long 
day’s play out of doors, came into the room. 
Seeing a stranger, he quietly seated himself on a 
low stool by Aunt Patience, ard continued the 
tying together of two pieces of stick, which 
seemed to require very exact fitting and to be an 
absorbing piece of work. He was quite engrossed 
in it, and no one noticed him until Mr. Coolidge, 
rising to go, was attracted by him and said: 
‘* Well, little fellow! How do youdo? Can you 
shake hands ?” 

The child looked up at him curiously, as if to 
see first what kind of person he was before an- 
swering; then, seeming quite satisfied, went to 
him directly and said, with his rosy, dusty face 
up-turned: ‘‘ No, I can’t shake hands, ‘cause I'll 
spoil my winder if I let go of it, but I'll kiss you 
if you want me to.” 

There was a motion on the part of Aunt Pa- 
tience and Mildred to repress him, but Mr. Coo- 
lidge bent instantly and kissed him, saying: ‘‘ Of 
course I want you to. An now tell me what is 
your name ?” 

** Day,” said the boy, going on with his work. 

“Day? Day what ?” asked Mr. Coolidge. 

“Why! Light—Day Light, of course!” said 
Day, with such a bright, sly look as made the 
name seem fitting. 

‘*Ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Coolidge, and the 
others joined in. ‘‘ And what are you making so 
carefully ?” 

“It’s a winder for my sister Milly. You see 
it’s got to be tied fast—right so, and—” He 
stopped to look once more into the gentleman’s 
face, that he might see if it would do to proceed, 
and, again satisfied, went on confidentially : 
‘*Look a-here! You put your finger there while 
I tie it, will you?” Mr. Coolidge did so with a 
gesture and manner which prevented another pro- 
test from the ladies, and the tying was completed. 

“There !” exclaimed Day, with a chuckle, hold- 
ingitup. ‘ That’s just the thing! I knew you'd 
do it, and I'd like to shake hands now.” . 

A hearty shake and mutual smile implied an 
understanding between them, and then Mildred 
was presented with her winder. She received it 
gratefully, saying : ‘‘ Thank you, Day. It is beau- 
tiful, and I shall certainly keep it in my work- 
basket to use.” And the way in which Day leaned 
up against her and she adapted her position to 
his showed very plainly that there was a very 
beautiful relation) between them. 

Mr. Coolidge took his leave, but before he had 
reached the gate Day ran after him, stopped him, 
and said shyly : ‘‘I say—will you come again? If 
you will, ’'ll show you how to make a box with a 
little door to swing, so the little, young chickens 
can run in an’ hide when the cows come by.” And 
he told Uncle Isaac, when he ran out to the barn 
and was mounted on the load of hay which was 
just ready to be taken to Deacon Smith's, that he 
guessed the gentleman didn’t have any one to 
play with over to Aunt Dorcas’s, for he was ever 
so glad when he asked him to come again, 
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But in a moment he had forgotten Mr. Coolidge 
altogether : for, as his uncle drove the oxen out of 
the gate, they came upon a great, shabby boy 
with a baby in his arms and holding a little boy 
by the hand, with whom also were two ragged 
girls, and all staring in wonderment at the load of 
hay and at Day on the top of it. 





CHAPTER V. 
WHO IS GUARDIAN? 


prt name was David North, and he had no 
reason whatever for calling himself» Day- 
light, except one of pure fancy. On the contrary, 
he came into life wrapped in shadows: for when 
his eyes opened to the light of this world his 
mother’s eyes closed to it forever, and only a week 
before his father had died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease. So much sorrow coming upon Mildred, 
then only twelve years of age, might have nipped 
in the bud the natural sunniness of her nature 
but for the new little life left to restore it, and the 
tender care of Aunt Patience, who, having gone 
down to the city to Mildred’s mother to sustain 
and comfort her according to the best of her pow- 
er at the time of the husband's death, remained 
there to care for her during her illness, and now 
took the two children under her care in this wise : 
One morning, a few days after the second sad fu- 
neral was over, she was sitting in the nursery 
keeping guard over the baby, who was sleeping in 
his basket beside her. She had persuaded Mildred 
to go out for a short walk with Tamar, the kind 
old colored woman who had been her nurse when 
she was a baby and had lived with them ever 
since. There was a shade of anxiety upon Aunt 
Patience’s face as she sat looking at the baby and 
thinking ; for Mrs. George North, Mildred’s aunt 
by marriage on the father’s side, had announced 
that she and her husband fully expected to adopt 
the children and bring them up with their own. 
Mr. George North was wealthy, and could give 
them every advantage of education, and, as Mil- 
dred’s father had been but very moderately well- 
off, and Uncle Isaac and Aunt Patience Merritt 
had but little comparatively, there was every 
worldly reason why the children should remain in 
the city. Mrs. North was a rather fashionable 
woman, but one of pretty good judgment, and, 
although there was wanting in her the serene, 
motherly atmosphere that surrounded Aunt Pa- 
tience, she was gentle and kind, and would be as 
able as any one to direct Mildred’s education, and 
the baby’s when he should be old enough. But 
there was a great longing in the dear Aunt Pa- 
tience’s heart to take them with her to the lovely, 
peaceful home in the country, where there would 
be nothing to remind Mildred of the sad scenes 
amid which her parents’ lives had ended, but 
where the tender grass, just beginning to appear 
above ground, the buds forming, the birds busy 
at their plans for building—everything, this fair 
spring-time, might rather keep before her the 
fresh, new life that had only just begun. 

The evening before, however, Mrs. North had 
talked long and seriously about her plans for the 
children’s future, and, so far as Uncle Isaac and 
Aunt Patience were concerned, the most they 
might expect was a summer's visit from the chil- 
dren to the farm every year. 

‘* Although,” Mrs. North confided to her hus- 
band when they were alone, after the talk, ‘‘I 
shall arrange it so that the children shall be as little 
as possible away from me. Of course it will make 
no difference to the baby for a few years, and I 
shall always send a suitable nurse and governess 
to be with them there; but, in spite of every- 
thing, they will naturally acquire the habits of 
the country people about them, and, if they 
should stay there long, there would be no end of 
trouble in getting them back to civilized ways. 
It is very fortunate for them that you will be 
their guardian; for just fancy Mildred depend- 
ent upon her Aunt Patience in matters of dress, 
for instance. Why! she would be wearing white 
shawls and caps by the time she is sixteen !” 

“To be sure, my dear,” said Mr. North. “I 
quite agree with you in everything ; but there is 
one point which you seem to overlook—that we 
have not yet read the will and are merely pre- 
suming that we know its contents. It is just 
barely possible, you know, that David mgy have 
made some other provision for the children, and 
that, after all, some other guardian may have 
been appointed.” 

“Oh, that can’t be!” exclaimed Mrs. North. 
‘There isn’t anybody else he could appoint, you 
know. You are his only brother, and he certainly 
would not choose a stranger. I have had a long 
talk with Mildred about it and she understands 








that she is to look to you and me, first and prin- 
cipally, for everything.” 

‘**Well—we will settle it all definitely to-mor- 
row,” said her husband. ‘ Poor Lizzie’s illness 
prevented it before, but now there is no reason 
for delay, and I have appointed ten o’clock as the 
hour for the lawyers to be here and read the 
will.” 

So the shade of care upon Aunt Patience's face 
was accounted for by the fact that the hour was 
close at hand. In a little while Mildred returned 
with Tamar, who relieved Aunt Patience of her 
watch over the baby, and almost immediately 
afterward Mrs. North appeared at the door to 
say, in a somewhat nervous and bustling man- 
ner: 

“Now, Mrs. Merritt, Mr. North and the lawyer 
are ready for us. Come, Mildred, your place is 
by me this morning.” 


, I 
Mildred put her arms around Aunt Patience, 


and clung to her for a moment, before, in answer 
to a gentle whisper, she took Mrs. North’s hand 
and went down-stairs with her into the parlor. 
No one was there but Mr. North, two lawyers and 
Uncle Isaac. Mrs. North sat down with Mildred 
on a low sofa, near the table upon which lay the 
will, while Uncle Isaac sat by Aunt Patience on 
the other side of the room. It was a very quiet 
affair, this reading of poor David North’s will, 
and occupied but a few minutes. The will had 
been made some years before, and simply stated 
that whatever might be his to dispose of he left 
to his wife, if she were living, to his child or 
children if she were not, and appointed as sole 
executor and guardian to said child or children 
his wife’s brother, Isaac Merritt. 

When Uncle Isaac’s name was read, there was a 
general exclamation of surprise, and no face 
present looked so much astonished and puzzled 
as the ruddy, quiet one belonging to Uncle Isaac 
himself. That of Aunt Patience betrayed a curi- 
ous mixture of joy, anxiety and emotion. Mrs. 
North looked chagrined and expressed her vexa- 
tion by letting go of Mildred’s hand and covering 
her eyes with her handkerchief. Mr. North 
frowned his disappointment, and there was an 
awkward pause for a moment or two. Mildred 
alone, not quite understanding the significance of 
the announcement or the importance of the occa- 
sion, sat unmoved by it, thinking of her sorrow, 
and only when her aunt let go of her hand looked 
from one to another with such a pitiful, bewil- 
dered expression that Aunt Patience, holding out 
her arms, cried impulsively: ‘‘Come to me, my 
darling !” and, as Mildred sprang into her embrace 
and laid her head upon the motherly bosom, she 
whispered: ‘I will keep thee, child, and take 
care of thee as my very, very own !” 

Then there was another pause moré awkward 
still, but of only a moment, for good, simple 
Uncle Isaac rose and, touching Mr. North’s 
shoulder, said, ‘‘ Friend North, we won't have any 
feeling about this. I’m a simple, quiet farmer. 
I know I’m poorly fitted to take into my rough 
hands the guiding of a life like this,” putting his 
hand on Mildred’s head, ‘‘ or of the little fellow 
upstairs—but the trust is put upon me, without 
my knowing or seeking it, and I must take it, and 
answer for it the best I can, and not leave it to 
any one better or worse than I am. 
trusted me—and I'll do the best I can—I’ll answer 


David has | 


to David. But thou art a gentleman, and thou ! 


hast a knowledge of the world and its wise, new 
ways of teaching the young, not only to be useful, 
but to enjoy the blessings of learning, and—thou 
wilt help me in my ignorance—maybe I can help 
these young things to keep out of the ways that 
lead to harm, aud can show ’em some of the true 
and the good paths to take—but thou canst help 
them to find the beauties and wonders of those 
other paths I do not know, where they can gather 
the world’s wisdom—indeed I think thou wilt 
help me guide these children through the best 
and brightest of them.” 

The frown on Mr. North's face had quite dis- 
appeared when Uncle Isaac finished, and he 
grasped heartily the hand held out to him, as he 
answered: ‘I thank you, Mr. Merritt. I will 
not conceal from you that it is a surprise and dis- 
appointment to me that Ido not stand in your 
position towards my brother's children ; but your 
course is the true one, and I promise you that, 
without stepping upon your right and happy 
privilege, I will give you all the help in my power 
whenever you ask for it.” Then, turning to his 
wife, he added: ‘Margaret, my dear, shake 
hands with Mr. Merritt, I beg of you.” 

If she had been disposed to refuse to do so, she 
could not have withstood Uncle Isaac’s kind, 
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hearty manner, and gave him her hand readily. 
But she was quite melted and ready to allow to 
shine the best and truly generous side of her 
character when Aunt Patience went and sat down 
beside her, took her hand in both of hers and said ; 
*‘Tsaac is right about it; he is always right. My 
whole heart goes out to Mildred and her little, 
helpless brother. I feel so great alonging to bea 
mother to them in their loneliness that Iam sure 
I shall find out how to do it; but thee knows I 
am no scholar—I know nothing of many things 
they will have to learn, and thee will have to help 
me as thy husband has promised to help Isaac. 
At any rate, we will all be friends—we will not let 
so beautiful a thing as the lives of these two dear 
children come in among us and not make our own 
lives better and happier.” 

So, it was all talked over again, and after much 
eareful planning, it was decided that Mildred 
should go home now with Uncle Isaac and Aunt 
Patience, that their home would be hers for the 
greater part of every year, and that she would 
look to them for fatherly and motherly guidance 
generally ; but that she should spend her winters 
with her uncle and aunt in town, be directed by 
them in her studies, and trust to them for what- 
ever advantages of education she might need. 

It proved a happy arrangement. In the coun- 
try, from the moment Aunt Patience led her into 
her dainty, pretty room, threw open the blinds, 
and, showing the glory of the landscape before her, 
said: ‘‘ Now thou must look at the quiet love- 
liness of all that every day and think that, after 
all, it is only like a little piece of heaven where 
thy dear parents are, and thou must listen to the 
birds singing and think that they are longing to 
hear thy heart sing too,”"—from that moment the 
shadows that had gathered so suddenly and darkly 
about the child's life began to melt away, and 
her little brother, unconscious of anything but 
sunshine, brought so much happiness into it that 
her joyous, bright nature grew and expanded, 
naturally and rapidly, into what we find it at the 
opening of our story. 

(To be continued.) 





OUR SAINTS. 
By A. R. M. 


7 IS not alone from legend and old story, 
’Tis not alone from canvas, dark with time, 
That holy saints, crowned with celestial glory, 
Smile down upon us, from their height sublime. 


Not only from church windows, colored brightly, 
Do their blessed shadows fall across our wag ; 
Ah, not alone in nitches gleaming whitely, 
With folded hands, do they stand night and day. 


Who is there in this world who has not, hidden 
Deep in his heart, a picture, clear or faint, 
Vailed, sacred, to the outer world forbidden, 
O’er which he bends and murmurs low, “ My saint.” 


A face perhaps, all written o’er with sorrow, 
Whose faded eyes are dim with unshed tears; 
And yet, they hopefully look toward the morrow, 

And far beyond it, into brighter spheres. 


A face, whence all the sunshine of the morning 
And brightness of the noon have passed away; 

And yet, where clearly, surely, there is dawning 
The wondrous radiance of that perfect day. 


That perfect day—when crowned with Heaven’s brightness, 
Without a pain, or care, or mortal need, 

With conqueror's palm, in robe of snowy whiteness, 
Our blessed shall stand, as very saints indeed. 


Yes, God be thanked! though the pure saints of story, 
And holy martyrs that the artist paints, 

Are vailed in radiance and crowned with glory, 
There still are halos for these unknown saints. 








THE FEAST OF THE ESCALADE. 


By LEonarRD Woo.3srEy Bacon. 


i is Sunday night, but the streets of Geneva 
are filled with throngs of people, some in 
masks and all sorts of absurd and comical dis- 
guises, making the chill night hideous with noisy 
songs and shouts, with the thumping of drums, 
the blare of horns, and with the harlequin’s in- 
strument of a bladder at the end of astick. This 
day, every Genevese family that could afford it 
has dined upon its turkey—the memorial bird of 
the day—and such as have had any just concep- 
tion of the solemn and religious dignity of the 
occasion have been to the grand old eathedral of 
St. Peter, and joined in the annual psalm, “If it 
had not been the Lord that was on our side, now 
may Israel say,—if it had not been the Lord that 
was on our side, when men rose up against us, 
then they had swallowed us up quick when their 
wrath was kindled against us.” 


In short, it is the feast of the Escalade. Ordi- 








nary tourists rarely see it, because they come 
here only in the summer, when Geneva is a mere 
hotel for strangers, and very little is to be seen of 
its literary and social and traditional life. And 
so they miss hearing of one of the most thrilling 
and heroic incidents in modern history. 

The story of the Escalade is the climax of a 
long record of noble self-sacrifice, heroic bravery 
and suffering endurance, in which this splendid 
little republic, which ‘‘ dwelt alone,” upon its iso- 
lated cliff at the outlet of Lake Leman, and ‘‘ was 
not numbered among the nations,” stood for the 
defense of human liberty and divine truth. We 
who dwell in the ends of the earth enjoy the 
fruits of the courage and fortitude of the people 
of this little town of sixteen thousand souls, of 
which each one was a hero. 

In 1602, Geneva was enjoying a brief repose 
after long years of ferocious war, waged against 
her singly by the whole force of the fierce and 
fanatical House of Savoy. All the Protestant 
villages within the sight of the tower of St. 
Peter's had been ravaged by the Savoyard troops. 
Spanish mercenaries, newly returned from the 
campaigns of Mexico, had practiced upon the 
helpless peasants, men, women and children, and 
especially upon the ministers of the Gospel, the 
atrocious arts of long-protracted torture which 
they had learned of the heathen savages. Again 
and again the wave of desolation swept to the 
very base of the city ramparts, but there it broke. 
The deeds done by the burghers of Geneva in 
that war deserve to be recounted by some Chris- 
tian Homer. But carent vate sacro. 

Even peace brought with it no sense of security. 
For it was guaranteed by the oath of one who 
held that no faith need be kept with heretics, and 
whose successful perjury was sure to be rewarded 
by the hand of the Vicar of God with royal honors 
in this life, and with promises of glory in the life 
to come. The patrol in the streets, the guard 
upon the walls, the sentries at the gates, the 
watch, day and night, upon the cathedral tower, 
were maintained as in time of war. Hardly a 
month went by without bringing its alarm of 
conspiracy to seize the city. At one time, barges 
laden with wood were to bring down armed men 
in concealment into the port of the town. At an- 
other, a market-wagon, under whose lad of 
garden produce were to be hidden barrels of gun- 
powder, was to be exploded as it entered the city 
gate, and soldiers in armor covered by peasants’ 
blouses were to rush in in the midst of the panic ; 
and at a neighboring farm the infernal machine 
of this gunpowder plot was actually discovered 
and seized. 

As the winter of that year came on, a trusty 
friend of the city sent word to the magistrates 
that important preparations were going on in 
Turin, the capital of Savoy. Ladders of a curious 
sort were in construetion, contrived to lengthen 
out like a telescope, and fitted with cloth in the 
joints that they might move without noise ; and 
hurdles that might serve to bridge over the mud 
and water of a city ditch had been tried upon th 
marshes of the Po. It was whispered about that 
there was a new design against the heretic city 
that had expelled its bishops, and that this time 
it could not escape. But there was little for the 
magistrates to do besides what they were doing 
already—to watch and pray. 

As the longest nights of the year approached, 
when the sun, in this latitude, sets at four o'clock, 
and rises at eight, the band of conspirators—one 
cannot call them soldiers—with their apparatus of 
burglary, crept through the passes of the Alps, 
and at nightfall of Saturday, December 11th, de- 
bouched into the plain of Geneva, just where the 
furious and turbid Arve sweeps around the shoul- 
der of the Lesser Saléve. A tall figure muffled in 
a military cloak watched them defiling past, and 
spoke with the officer in command. It was the 
Duke of Savoy himself, Charles Emmanuel, who 
hoped this night to win the key of France and 
Switzerland, and add to his hereditary honors the 
title of king. They stole along under the thickets 
of the stream, and halted about midnight in the 
marshy flat of Plainpalais, within earshot of the 
town. They were about 4,000 strong, veteran 
troops, the pick of the army of Savoy. The for- 
lorn hope, three hundred in number, move silent- 
ly up to the wall with their ladders and hurdles 
and fascines; one hundred and fifty are armed 
with muskets, the rest with pikes and halberds 
and axes; and there is a party of petardiers to 
blow open the gates. But all, without distine- 
tion, are iron-clad with mail from head to foot. 
As they stand at the foot of the wall, the ladders 
fixed, a Scotch Jesuit, Father Alexander, distrib- 











utes amulets which promise to secure the wearer 
from harm by fire, water, or steel. ‘Then, one 
after another, the assassins creep to the top of 
the rampart. When the escalade is complete, the 
captain whispers to a messenger, who runs across 
the plain through the dark to report it to the 
commander ; and he dispatches a courier to the 
duke—“ Geneva is ours !” 

During the inevitable delays of the party on the 
rampart, a light is seen approaching along the 
line of wall. It is the patrol, making its round at 
two o'clock. There is no lack of resolution. The 
Savoyards leap upon the unsuspecting guard, and 
fling five of them down into the fosse. But inthe 
milée a musket goes off, and the drummer of the 
party makes his escape and runs towards the 
guard-house, beating an alarm as he goes. Alarm- 
shots begin to answer one another from distant 
points ; there is a stir at every sentry-post ; lights 
begin to shine in window after window ; and in a 
moment the big bell of the cathedral rolls out its 
awful toesin. If anything is to be done, it must 
be done quickly. 

Like many old cities, the map of Geneva shows 
the mark of two concentric lines of fortification. 
The outer rampart being passed, there is within 
a continuous line of building, broken only here 
and there at the site of a former gateway, which 
marks the line of the more ancient wall. The 
conspirators divided themselves into five parties 
of some sixty men each : three of these rushed for 
the three nearest entrances through the line of 
building ; one of them burst its way through the 
walls and doors of one of the nearest houses. 
Wherever they went, the fighting grew furious 
about them. From every roof and window mis- 
siles rained upon them, and blows against which 
even their massive armor was not proof. The 
great caldron which was filled with boiling soup 
at that untimely hour, and which, flung out of 
window by the cook, caused the death of one of 
the invaders and the serious discouragement of 
two others, is one of the sacred relies of the day. 

Meanwhile, the fifth party had made its way to 
the main gate, the Porte Neuve, resolved to blow 
it from its hinges with the petard and call in the 
4,000 reserve troops from the Plainpalais. With 
desperate courage the petardier pushes along with 
his engines of explosion to affix them to the gate, 
when one of the sentries, who has retreated to 
the guard-room above the gate, snatches an axe 
and cuts the rope which holds the port-cullis. 
The monstrous grating drops in frontsof the 
petardier before he has come near the gate, and he 
ean only rage against it like a beast in a cage. 
The invaders are pushed back to the rampart 
whence they came, and some of them are in the 
act of descending the ladders, when some of the 
guard at the gate rush to the neighboring bas- 
tion and loading up a cannon to the muzzle with 
bits of chain and nails and spikes, train it along 
the line of wall and fire. The ladders are shat- 
tered, the heavily-armored men are tumbled, 
bruised, wounded and bleeding into the posse, 
only to be dragged up, with all the survivors of 
their band, the next day, to the infamous death 
of burglars and assassins. 

As the commander of the expedition fell reluc- 
tantly back toward Savoy, he met the Duke ad- 
vancing in pomp, with all his bands playing, to 
aynake his triumphal entrance into Geneva. He 
turned upon his tracks and carried the news of 
his own defeat through the towns that were deco- 
rated at the premature announcement of his suc- 
cess. At Annecy he met with a long cortége of 
mules laden with costly church furniture and or- 
naments on its way to Geneva, so that Bishop 
Francis de Sales might say his high mass, on the 
approaching Christmas day, in the recovered 
Cathedral of St. Peter. 

That Sunday morning, se the story runs, Theo- 
dore de Beza, the friend and biographer of Calvin, 
the last survivor of the glorious companv of the 
reformers, old, very old, and deaf, came forth on 
his way to church, having heard nothing of all 
the dreadful tumult. He gazed upon the pools of 
blood in all the streets, and on the corpses of 
friend and foe, and understood the story. Then, 
as he turned to go up tothe house of the Lord, 
the crowd went before and followed after, and 
stood very still in the church, while the old man's 
weak voice uttered a thanksgiving, and gave out, 
in Beza’s version, that 124th Psalm : 

Des conjurés les rapides torrents 
Eussent sur nous cent et cent fois passé. 


They will show you, in the arsenal here, the 
trophies of the Escalade, the ladders, the lan- 
terns, the petards, and the suits of armor; and 
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every year you may hear in the cathedral, as the 
twelfth of December comes round, the notes of 
Beza’s Psalm. 

GENEVA, Switzerland, Dec. 12. 








EVERGREENS OF THE SOUTH. 

N descriptions of Southern scenery, eyergreens 

often take a conspicuous place ; and one might 
fancy, from the abundance of pines always men- 
tioned, that others of that family, as cypress, 
cedar, and arbor-vite, were intended. We have, 
it is true, these and their kindred ; but one of the 
first pleasant surprises of the traveler thither is 
the beauty and variety of the smooth-leaved sort 
of evergreens, of which the mountain-laurel, found 
in both North and South, may be taken as a 
type. 

Many plants cultivated in the canservatories of 
the North are perfectly hardy here, keep their 
leaves through the winter, and are much used as 
ornamental shrubs. The Laurestinus, Tree-Box, 
Cape Jasmine, Camellia Japonica, Oleander, vari- 
ous species of the Orange family and of Privet, 
Euonymus and Pittosporum, fall under this head. 
The two latter, not being found in many small 
green-house collections, and being of great beauty 
on account of their smooth, shining leaves, de- 
mand especial mention. The Pittosporum has 
rather pretty clusters of white flowers somewhat 
fragrant, but is noticeable for the peculiar ar- 
rangement of its foliage, which is so clustered at 
the ends of the shoots that it seems to be made 
up of rosettes of green leaves. It sometimes has 
leaves variegated with silvery edges. The Euony- 
mus, which is valuable either singly or as a hedge 
plant, has also the silver-leaved variety. Its 
leaf-buds are very conspicuous in winter, and 
have a size and vigor that somehow give one a 
sense of courage. It is the plant I would choose, 
above all others, to illustrate two points in botany 
that often escape the eye of a superficial observer, 
but which are full of interest, even to young chil- 
dren, when pointed out, viz.: the formation and 
careful packing away of young leaves in the leaf- 
bud, and the existence of the embryo in the seed. 
The fruit of the Euonymus, in mid-winter, before 
drying, is a lovely study. The pericarp opens 
and discloses from one to four egg-shaped, orange- 
colored seeds. Beneath this pretty seed-coat and 
the inner, thinner one, lies embedded in pure 
white starch an embryo of bright green color, its 
two leaves, elliptical in shape, so easily separated 
and so exactly like the large leaves growing on 
the shrub, that one feels a sort of awe in looking 
upon the wonder followed by an impulse to caress 
softly the sleeping, baby plant. 

English Ivy, which has to be somewhat favored 
when grown out-doors at home, flourishes here in 
any situation. It climbs to the roofs of high 
houses, and flowers and fruit, though inconspicu- 
ous, are common. A friend once asking a bit as 
a souvenir, a leaf was found too large to lie flat in 
the bottom of his hat; but such luxuriance of 
growth is rare. A lowlier plant, but not one to 
be despised, is Vinca Major, a large periwinkle 
that kindly covers with a dark, glossy green many 
a barren, shaded spot near our houses. The Bay, 
with its aromatic fragrance, Osage Orange and 
Japan Plum belong in our list of cultivated ever- 
greens. The latter puts forth in autumn clusters 
ef white, honey-sweet blossoms conspicuous by 
the dense, brown, woolly pubescence of the calyx; 
its fruit is sold in the streets, in spring, in the 
cities of the far South. 

The Magnolia, which is native as well as widely 
cultivated, is too well known to need many words ; 
yet it may be that some who have seen or pictured 
to themselves the princely tree are unaware that 
the fruit is almost as striking in its character as 
the leaves and flowers. It is a large cone, from 
which bright red seeds hang by nearly invisible 
threads. After New Orleans came into possession 
of the Union forces, a large iron-foundry on the 
Algiers side of the river was used as a prison. I 
have been told that the damsels in the neighbor- 
hood were permitted, for some time, to express 
sympathy for their friends behind the bars by 
sending in bouquets. It was found out, however, 
that though no billet-doux were concealed among 
the stems, communications were actually written 
upon the great, spreading, creamy petals of the 
magnolia. These, when bruised, furn brown after 
ashort time, and words written upon them with 
a needle-point, though unseen at first by a guard, 
could afterward be easily read. 
least one marriage and probably many a flirta- 
tion. 


dn marked contrast with the stately dignity of 
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the Magnolia is the yielding grace of the Carolina 
Laurel Cherry, wrongly called Mock Orange. One 
feels indignant to see it trained and trimmed 
stifly in hedges or as an arch over a gate-way, 
but it amply satisfies one’s sense of beauty if al- 
lowed to become a tree whose boughs may sway 
lightly in the wind and cover themselves in spring 
with raceines of small, white flowers. It produces 
a bitter stone-fruit, and we must admit that the 
whole plant so abounds in prussie acid that no 
vegetation flourishes in its shade and cattle are 
poisoned by it. 

So many plants keep their leaves in winter that 
one hardly knows what to include in a list of 
evergreens. The partridge-berry, prince’s-pine, 
trailing arbutus and rhododendron grow in the 
South as well as North. 

The purplish-red leaves of the Dewberry fringe 
country roads; the American Aloe crowns our 
garden urns with its broad blades; the Mistletoe 
ruthlessly robs the oak and sometimes other trees 
to feed its almost transparent berries; and the 
Spanish Bayonet uplifts its weapons on the lone- 
ly sea-shore ; who would guess that, last June, 
they kept guard over a marvel of beauty, a eluster 
of white bells, numbering between one and two 
hundred, measuring more than two feet in length 
of the cluster, and breathing perfume only at 
night! In low pine lands, evergreen Blueberries 
mat the ground ; their taller relative, the Farkle- 
berry, most aptly called ‘‘sparkleberry” by the 
people, is worthy of all the praise bestowed upon 
it in Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Palmetto Leaves.” Persons 
very familiar with the Live Oak not infrequently 
find new surprises in its strange contortions of 
limb, and feel sure that these are the veritable 
gnarled trees of old tales in which brave heroes or 
lovely fairies are miserably imprisoned. 

The Smilax or Greenbrier, the Cherokee Rose 
and the Yellow Jessamine (Gelsemium) which is 
not a jessamine at all, are evergreen vines, each, 
in its own way, affording exquisite delight to the 
lover who wooes them at home. Rare collections 
of foliage plants have shown deeper coloring but 
not more delicate than may be seen in the new 
leaves of the Smilax. It climbs by a pair of ten- 
drils attached to the base of the leaf-stalk and has 
many species in which the leaves and fruit differ 
much. Its berries are orange-red, deep scarlet, 
bluish black or jet black, often with a bloom. 
Friends who buy the tiny-leaved smilax from a 
hot-house at so much a yard may like to hear of 
a specimen we once gathered in the woods near 
Charleston, 8. C. A vine of it completely covered 
a young tree about twenty feet high. Its leaves 
were oval and smaller and more evenly growing 
upon the stem than in most species. Three of us 
succeeded in bending the sapling enough to secure 
the treasure and bore it upon our shoulders along 
the country road until Sambo chanced to pass 
with his cart, A day or two later it made an arch 
above the head of a bride. This is not the only 
instance in which the wild smilax, though less 
supple than the cultivated vine of the same name, 
has been used very effectively in ornamentation. 

The Cherokee Rose is of an ambitious nature, 
and carries its stem high among the roadside 
tangles, sometimes even waving its lovely wreath 
from a tree-top. Its foliage is attractive, its buds 
much like those of moss-roses, and its large, 
single, pure white flowers look out like stars from 
their glossy green setting. The Yellow Jessamine 
has a slender, brown stem and a modest leaf, but 
when the woods are perfumed by her yellow bells, 
she is like a richly dowered queen with a mother- 
heart who is never tired of scattering her gold. 

The American Holly being found in Eastern 
New England and southward through the United 
States, passing mention will suffice for the Dahoon 
Holly which closely resembles it. But the Cassena 
or Yanpon Holly claims an exclusively Southern 
birthright. Its ovate leaves are scarcely an inch 
long, and its red berries are very small, but so 
numerous that it is very desirable for Christmas 
decoration, and in some sections is known only as 
Christmas Berry. The wonderful qualities at- 
tributed to it by the Indians are thus embalmed 
within the quaint and tempting pages of the 
‘‘Natural History of Carolina, Florida and the 
Bahama Islands, by Mark Catesby, F. R.S.,” who 
came to ‘‘ Carolina” in 1722, and whose book was 
published in London in 1771: ‘ The red berries, 
green leaves and white bark make an elegant ap- 
pearance. But the great esteem and use the 
American Indians have for it gives it the greater 
character. They say that, from the earliest times, 
the virtues of this shrub has been known, and in 
use among them, prepared in the manner they 
now do it, which is after having dried, or rather 





parched the leaves in a porrage-pot over a‘slow 
fire, they keep it for use; of this they prepare 
their beloved liquor, making a strong decoction 
of it, which they drink in large quantities, as 
well for their health as with great gust and 
pleasure, without any sugar or other mixture - 
yet they drink and disgorge it with ease, repeat- 
ing it very often and swallowing many quarts. 
They have an annual custom in the spring of 
drinking it with ceremony ; the town having no- 
tice from the King or principal, the inhabitants 
assemble at the Town-house, having previously 
by fire purged their houses of all their old furni_ 
ture, and supplied them with new. The King is 
first served with a bowl or conch-shell never used 
before, of fhis emetic broth, by the next to him in 
eminence, and he by the next is served ; and so 
on till he comes to the women and children. They 
say it restores lost appetite, strengthens the stom- 
ach, giving them agility and courage in war,” ete. 
EK. J. W. 





THE NECESSITY OF RE-PEOPLING 
NEW ENGLAND, 
By Ex.rav Burrirt. 


HE motives and arguments for re-peopling 
New England with its own sons and daugh- 
ters are becoming more and more pressing and 
evident. All that is precious in her past, all that 
is urgent in her present and hopeful in her future 
combine to make this cansummation a moral, 
economical and political necessity. The moral 
may be put the first of these considerations, and 
in the form of a familiar illustration. All our 
large cities and populous towns are becoming 
fully alive to the necessity of an abundant supply 
of pure water for sanitary as well as other pur- 
poses. They all have to go to the country 
for it, some forty, some twenty, and all several 
iniles, not merely for plenty, but purity. They 
construct costly reservoirs and aqueducts, and 
lay down main pipes and a whole subterranean 
system of arteries and veins for vhe supply de- 
manded by city life. In all such cities and towns 
an unfailing and abundant supply of country 
water is fully proved to be a vital necessity to the 
people as a sanitary element. Without it their 
condition would be intolerable, and every city a 
breeding sink of disease. 

Well, in these latter years of greedy and reck- 
less speculation, the moral waste going on in our 
large cities proves that they need as many reser- 
voirs and feeders of healthy country character as 
they do of country water for their streets and 
houses. Fora hundred years all our New England 
cities and centers of population have had a con- 
tinuous and abundant supply of these moral eke- 
ments from the small hill and valley towns of the 
country. If the census of their leading men in 
every department of influence were given us, it 
would be found that three-fourths of them came 
from the small farming towns, where they re- 
ceived the groundwork of their character which 
they brought with them as a shaping influence on 
city life and morals. In a word, for a hundred 
years the country has made the town in New 
England in its best elements of character. But 
new and different years are preparing for our 
moral condition and history. If there be no 
radical change in the movement of our popula- 
tions, these country reservoirs of moral character 
will be soon exhausted. No country in the wide 
world ever poured more healthy streams into the 
currents of city life than did once the farm-homes 
of our New England States. But those homes 
are changing hands and occupants and character 
with a rapidity and resuJt which few, perhaps not 
one in a thousand, have stopped to notice. The 
attractions of city residence and business, or of 
the congregate industries of our manufacturing 
centers, have been steadily drawing away hun- 
dreds and thousands of vigorous young men born 
in those homes, and who should inherit and oc- 
cupy them and make them what they have been 
in the best years of New England’s history. 
What is the process that results from this course ? 
The fathers of these thousands of young men are 
left alone on these homesteads to earry them on 
through seed-time and harvest with the hired 
help of Irish and Germans. As age comes on 
them, and their sons being no longer with thent 
to occupy and keep up the old home of their fore- 
fathers, they offer their farms for sale to the 
highest bidder, and retire to some house with a 
small garden in some village or small city. The 
highest bidder is almost sure to be an Irishman 
or German, and he enters into possession of a 





| home which has given to New England a long 
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succession of those families which have had such 
a part in its history. This is the process now 
going on in every farming town in New England, 
and thousands of its old Puritan homes are already 
occupied by Irish and Germans. Is it not time, 
then, for thoughtful minds to consider the moral 
bearings of this transformation on the future 
eharacter of both city and country life in New 
England ? 

But the economic aspect of the question is still, 
if possible, more serious. Can any observant wit- 
ness of the present condition of things shut his 
eyes to its tendency and result ? Can anything 
be more evident than the fact that masters are 
rapidly decreasing and servants increasing in 
number in every considerable town or manufac- 
turing village ? Do we not see this process going 
on at an increasing pace before us at all such cen- 
ters? There was a time, which many of us can 
remember, when two or three men trained to the 
business would put their small eapital together 
and manufacture articles at a profit. But that 
time is gone forever. Private firms have been 
swallowed up by large joint-stock companies, 
against which no common partnership could 
stand a day. These great corporations have 
brought in a kind of absenteeism, almost akin to 
that of Ireland or the West-Indies under the old 
7gime. In some cases nearly all the stockholders 
are directors, live in different and distant cities, 
leaving none but an acting manager and two or 
three other subordinates to carry on the business 


with a steady and unwavering eye to regular div- fF 


idends. The company is an invisible, intangible, 
inaccessible entity, not only to the general com- 
munity around the factory, but to the operatives 
themselves. After having swallowed up all sinall 
firms, their appetite for deglutition grows by 
what it feeds upon, and they begin to swallow up 
each other, or to amalgamate, to increase their 
power and suppress competition. 

Now, then, what chance can any young man 
see of his ever becoming his own master while 
living his best years under the steam-whistle of 
such a corporation? Look at his prospects and 
possibilities in the present condition of the coun- 
try. When business is the best, the utmost strain 
his strength and skill will bear is put upon him 
in order to house, feed and clothe himself and his 
family up to that level of comfort which he feels 
constrained as well as ambitious to maintain. 
Expensive habits grow with the growth of the 
manufacturing village, and he dares not be singu- 
lar by close economy. These expenses swallow 
up good wages. He lives well, but finds it hard 
to save for the day when he can no longer work. 
The steam-whistle calls him to the factory while 
it is yet dark on winter mornings. He seldom 
sees his young children except on Sunday, as they 
are asleep in their beds when he leaves in the 
morning and returns at night with his dinner- 
pail. lf by dint of extraordinary economy he can 
lay by a little at the week’s end, it is to build a 
house for his later years. When built, he gets 
back the interest of his money in free rent, minus 
the taxes. That is all. Should the great factory 
fail, his house would not sell for half its cost. 
Not a thing he owns earns him a cent when he is 
asleep or away from his work. And these late 
years prove how precarious is manufacturing 
labor, and what immeasurable distress comes 
upon hundreds of thousands of men in the prime 
of life when payihg labor fails. Even when the 
journeyman mechanic has full work and wages 
he must sometimes, while carrying his dinner-pail 
to the factory, measure the comfort and dignity 
of his position with what his father and grand- 
father enjoyed on the old homestead among the 
hills. But how the contrast must bear upon his 
manhood when the corporation shuts down its 
gates and his work is at an end! 

Ido not know if these reflections will reach a 
dozen of those for whom they are intended. But 
if that number of farmers’ sons should read them 
at their fathers’ firesides, I would say to them, 
Stay by the old homestead. Tréasure it, till it, 
beautify and enjoy it. Do not sell or pawn it for 
a mess of pottage. Do not exchange the crown 
of independent manhood for the collar of a cor- 
poration, for on no other condition can you leave 
the farm for the factory. 

To the thousands who have been tempted to 
make this exchange, and are now looking with 
downeast eyes and heavy hearts upon wives and 
children whose bread they can no longer earn for 
want of work, I would say: Do not go West; go 
North, East or South, here in your own New En- 
gland. Here, within a day’s journey, you may 
find plenty of farm homesteads of every size and 





price for your choice, on the easiest terms. And 
go where you will in the wide world, you will not 
find the dignity and comfort of farm life on a 
higher level than in this New England. Nowhere 
else is the farmer’s home so near his neighbor’s, 
so near the church, so near the school, so near to 
ull the facilities of social,and religious fellowship 
and enjoyment. The ownership of fifty acres on 
one of these interior hillsides, though the soil be 
worn and poor, will make you what you never 
can be as a hired workmen—your own master, 
emancipated forever from the factory whistle. 
That small holding wil? supply you with work 
from year to year with no involuntary break of 
occupation. With the thought, the skill and in- 
dustry you give to mechanical labor, your little 
farm will produce all your family need to eat, 
wear and enjoy. Your face may be browned with 
the summer sun, but it will look as manly as any 
tinge or lack of tinge which the gas and grease of 
the factory may give it. Go back into the country 
and help repeople our New England with its own 
children. Go back and help to make its character 
and history what they were—its best boast and 
the admiration of all our American states. 











REVIVAL HYMN. 
By Rev. S. D. PHELPs; D. D. 


$s ~ O Spirit! make this hour 
/ Witness thy reviving power; 
Touch our hearts with sacred fire, 
Faith and prayer and zeal inspire. 


Some have left their early love, 
Some have grieved thee, holy Dove, 
Proved unfaithful, worldly, cold, 
Straying from the Master's fold. 


Call them back, for thou canst reach 
Farthest ones with thy sweet speech ; 
Broken-hearted they shall come, 
Find a joyful welcome home. 


Many near us long have been 
In the deadly sleep of sin, 

Till their hearts refuse to move 
When they hear of Jesus’ love. 


Show their guilt-imperiled state, 
Hopes delusive dissipate, 

Flash the truth upon their sizht, 
Bid them wake to life and light. 


Oh, we long thy work to see. 
Precious souls renewed by thee ; 
Let salvation now appear 

Out of Zion, glorious here. 








THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
| & 


HO lives merrily he lives mightily ; 
Without gladness avails no treasure. 
WILLIAM DUNBAR. 





Il. 

How different are summer storms from winter ones! 
In winter they rush over the earth with all their vio- 
lence, and if any poor remnant of foliage or flowers 
have lingered behind, these are swept along at one 
gust. Nothing is left but desola ion; and long after 
the rain has ceased pools of water and mud bear token 
of what has been. But when the clouds have poured 
out their torrents in summer, when the winds have 
spent their fury, and the sun breaks forth again in its 
glory, all things seem to rise with renewed loveliness 
from the refreshing bath. The flowers glistening with 
rain-drops are sweeter than before; the grass seems 
to have gained a brighter shade of green; and the 
young plants which had hardly come into sight have 
taken their place among their fellowsin the borders, 
sc quickly have they sprung up under the showers, 
The air, too, which may previously have been oppre* 
sive, is become clear and fresh. 

Such, too, is the difference when the storms of afflic- 
tion fall on hearts unrenewed by Ghristian faith and 
on those “who tru:t in Christ. In the former they 
bring out only dreariness and desolation which may 
before have been unapparent. The gloom is not re- 
lieved by the prospect of any cheering ray to follow 
it, of any flowers or fruit to show its beneficence. But, 
in the truly Christian soul, though weeping may en- 
dure fora night joy comes in the morning. <A sweet 
smile of hope and love follows every tear, and tribu- 
lation itself is turned into the chief of blessings. 

MARIA HARE. 
Ill. 
It is good that a man should both hope and quietly 
it. 
LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 
IV. 
Judge not; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar brought from some well-won field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 
ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. 
Vv. 

Lord, I know myself to be certain of but this one 

thing. It is good to follow Thee—it is evil to offend 


Thee. Beyond this I am ignorant of what is best or 
worst for me—whether sickness or health, poverty, 
wealth, or any earthly allotment. 
BLAISE PASCAL. 
VI. 
It lies around us like a cloud— 
A world we do not see 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be ! 
Mas. H. B. Stowe. 
VIL. 

Our life is determined for us, and it makes the mind 
very free if we give up wishing and only think of 
bearing what is laid upon us, and doing what 4s given 
us to do. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 





Religions Netvs. 











HOME. 


The amount realized on the 4th inst. at the 
Plymouth Church pew sale was sixty-three thousand 
six hundred and eighty dollars—the largest sum, ex- 
cepting last year’s, which the society has ever derived 
from this source. Premiums on single pews ranged 
from six hundred and fifty dollars down to five. 





Although the Woman's Board of Missions, sup- 
ported chiefly by Congregationalists, feels the necessi- 
ty of retrenching somewhat, it happily has no debt on 
its back; indeed, at the annual meeting in Boston, 
last week, a proposal was made to contribute some- 
thing to relieve the American Board. This meeting 
was quite as satisfactory as any of the annual meet- 
ings before it. The Board sustains fifty-nine lady 
missionaries, and had a support last- year of seventy- 
two thousand dollars, one auxiliary branch—that at 
New Haven—alone having contributed a twelfth part 
of the sum. 


From the Congregationalist we learn that Rev. 
T. C. Trowbridge, who has for some time represented 
the interests of the Central Turkey College in this 
country, has accepted an earnest invitation from En- 
land to go there and work for the College in connec- 
tion with the Turkish Missions Aid Society. The 
entire amount raised thus far for the college, in Tur- 
key, England and the United States, is $51,195. Two 
of the three professors’ chairs in the college are, very 
wisely, to be filled by native Armenians. Mr. Trow- 
bridge will return to the Turkish field again in the 
course of a few months. 


The Interior doesn’t back down from its propo- 
sition to have all ministers who have arrived at the 
age of fifty-five years disposed of by a committee of 
elders chosen from the medical profession. And it 
argues this way: “There is a minister with grizzled 
locks, now preaching on the sumptuous salary of $450 
a year, whom we would rather listen to Sabbath after 
Sabbath the year through than to any minister of any 
denomination whom the writer has ever heard. But 
the question is whether it is better to starve him to 
death or to turn him over to the medical elders for 
more prompt and merciful, as well as’ more manly 
and honorable, treatment.” 


At Linwood and Mount Lookout, small places 
near Cincinnati, a number of Christian families, , 
of different denominations, have lately organized a 
“Union Christian Church,” on the basis of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. A council was called, made up of 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians and others, which agreed to recognize and fel- 
lowship the church, and which installed Rev. W. C. 
McCune, of the Cincinnati Presbytery, as pastor. Two 
or three religious newspapers are now arguing, in 
two-column articles at a time, whether all this is 
‘regular,’ the little church, meantime, proceeding 
in its new life with bigh hopes of growth and useful- 
ness. 


Ninety new members were received on the first 
Sunday of the year into the Central Congregational 
Chureb, Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Scudder’s, most of them 
on profession of faith. Twenty-one were baptized, 
The majority were ladies, and nearly all were young 
persons, but there were some heads of families. Many 
were gathered from the people of the church through 
the long series of morning prayer-meetings in the |: 
church. Dr. Scudder expressed the opinion that only 
five or six of the new members were converted directly | 
through the labors of, Mr. Moody and his co-workers, _ 
but that the influence of the evangelists in stirring up 
Christians was undoubtedly felt in, the church prayer- 
meetings. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey are expected to begin 
their services in New York City about the first of 
February, the exact date not yet being announced. 
Their work in Philadelphia, which it is believed is 
proving fruitful of good results, closes Jan. 15, or soon 
after. In New York the committees from the churches 
and Young Men’s Christian Associations are busy pre- 
paring for the reception of the revivalists. Gilmore’s 
Garden, at Fourth avenue and Twenty-sixth street, is 








undergoing a rearrangement, and it is probable thaq 
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two halls will be made of it, one of which can seat 
nearly eight thousand persons, and the other half as 
many more. A choir of five hundred voices, ushers 
and committees are nearly organized. As for a more 
important matter, a series of prayer and service meet. 
ings is now being held in one of the city churches, 
which are in the nature of preparatory lectures. 


By the death of young Mr. Winn, of Woburn, 
Mass., the hundred thousand dollars left by his father 
to the Unitarian denomination to be appropriated to 
such objects as the trustees of the money, Rev. Dr. 
Peabody and Rev. Edward E. Hale, may determine, 
will soon be ready for use. The question is, what 
shall be done with the bequest? and the Liberal Chris- 
tian proposes that it be expended in circulating the 
best Unitarian literature throughout the country. 
As Unitarianism appeals largely to the reading classes, 
the pertinence of the suggestion is obvious. Another 
proposition, said to be a favorite one, is to establish 
on a generous basis a full Professorship of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the Divinity School at Cambridge. 
The Christian Register puts forward the claims of the 
Suuday School Society as deserving assistance from 
the legacy; and also the proposed new church at 
Washington is considered a project important enough 
to be helped along. As the two trustees have the en- 
tire confidence of the denomination, their decision 
will be generally accepted as best serving Unitarian 
anterests. 


A correspondent furnishes us with the follow- 
ing item, which has a special interest at this time: 
“Something entirely new in the way of revivals is 
going on at Oxford, N. Y., and may be called a ‘ high- 
way and hedge’ revival; for everybody in this vi- 
cinity, for miles around, is pouring into the house of 
God—the profane, Sabbath-breakers, gamblers, scoff- 
ers and skeptics. Those who pay for pews stand in the 
aisles. Every horse and vehicle is taxed at times to roll 
its load to the meetings, to hear sceptics and scoffers 
speak and pray. Twenty “song-meetings” a week, 
miles apart, are crowded with people of the hardest 
stamp, and they no sooner come in than they break 
dewn, and are praying men before they leave the 
house. Preaching could not do this, so there is hardly 
any. Itis nearly allsinging. Mr. Patergon, a Scotch- 
man, sings Sankey’s songs, and solos of his own, with 
an effect at times marvelous. No storm nor mud can 
thin the audience. The songs are in everybody’s 
mouth. Many will join the Congregational church, 
of which Rev. Mr. Collins is pastor. The work is in 
all the churches.” 


' Everybody who has heard the Jubilee Singers 
will claim a part ownership in the fine new education- 
al hall dedicated at Fisk University on New Year’s 
Day. It represents the profits of the singers’ concerts. 
The dedication was a notable affair, and secured the 
presence of Gov. Porter, of Tennessee, Bishop McTy- 
eire, and many leading educators. The new Univer- 
sity building cost $120,000, nearly all of which was 
raised by the Jubilee Singers. Gen. Fisk, by personal 
effort in New York, raised sufficient funds to furnish 
the forty rooms of the building. The institution par- 
takes somewhat of the nature of a normal college, as, 
since its establishment, ten years ago, it has graduated 
many hundred teachers and candidates for the min- 
istry—all colored. The University was established 
and is conducted, as every one knows, under the aus- 
pices of the American Missionary Association, but 


- various denominations are represented in the direct- 


ors, corps of teachers, and professors. The following 
particulars we have from an authoritative source: 
“The dedication took place Jan. Ist, the anniversary 
of the Proclamation of Emancipation, and three years 
after the first shovel full of earth was thrown out for 
the foundation of the building. The day was delight- 
ful, and a throng of people, white and black, were 
present. The leading address was delivered by Gen. 
Fisk, the early and steady friend of the school, and 
President of the Board of Trustees. I[t was replete 
with noble sentiments in regard to the elevation of 
the colored people, and of good will towards the whole 
South. Other addresses followed, by gentlemen from 
the North and the South. The prayer of dedication, 
and the delivery of the keys to the faculty, completed 
ty exercises. In the evening a bountiful repast was 
enjoyed by about three hundred invited guests, white 
and colored, and these, seated together, afforded an 
unusual spectacle in the South—a harbinger, we trust, 


_ of the decay of race prejudice. The building itself is 


a noble structure, solid in its walls, graceful in ap- 
pearance, and convenient in all its arrangements. Its 
east front is 145 feet long; its south front 128 feet; it 
is six stories high, including basement and cellar. The 
dining hall will seat 300 persons. The building con- 
tains 120 rooms, 80 of whieh are furnished for students, 
twotoaroom. The furniture of half of these was se- 
cured by Mrs. Gen. Fisk, and the other half is the gift 
of friends in Great Britain. The location is beautiful 
and commanding, and the faculty and students who 
have struggled so long under the discouragements and 
inconveniences of the dilapidated hospital buildings 
will rejoice in the change furnished by this healthful 
and commodious structure. The Jubilee Singers who 
are once more in Great Britain are as successful as on 
their former visit. Their aim is to secure the means 
to erect another building for chapel, recitation-rooms, 
and a boys’ dormitory, and to make the beginnings at 
least of a permanent endowment.” 





PERSONAL NoTEs.—Rev. Isaac Dunham, Con- 
gregational pastor at Bridgewater, is the choice of 
this year’s Massachusetts Senate for chaplain. There 
were half a dozen candidates. 

Dr. Ganson, late physician in Batavia, N. Y., left by 
will one thousand dollars, the interest of which is to 
be used for the benefit of their poor, to each of the five 
churches of that town. The doctor had probably dis- 
covered, during his practice, where money was most 
seldom asked for but where it was really most needed. 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Condit, Professor in Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, died a few days since at the age of 
sixty-eight. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, Episcopal, of Boston, is to 
have a new church costing half a million, but he does 
not therefore confine his labors to millionaires. Some 
one writes that he likes to leave his prayer-book at 
home and go down and preach to the sailors, and that 
“outside bis own church he works anywhere, with 
any class of people for whom he can do good.” 

Rey. Dr. Jeffery, of Brooklyn, strikes the regular 
Baptists as “‘a propagator of open-communion senti- 
ments,” and their Ministers’ Conference accordingly 
drops him from its roll. 

This from the Advance: “The Fourth Presbyte- 
rian Church, Chicago, bas called a new pastor—of 
course, some Congregationalist—Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of 
Amhersf Mass. A stranger would imagine we had 
nothing else to do as a denomination but educate our 
Josephs, train them for the ministry, make proof of 
their pretéminent gifts and graces, and then send them 
‘down into Egypt.’”’ 

Mr. T. M. Wilcox has been lately ordained and 
installed pastor of a church of twenty-one members 
at Terre Haute, Indiana. In the Memorial Year the 
old First Church*built a chapel, and called it Ply- 
mouth. Since that time a mission-school has been 
kept up in it. Eight months ago, Mr. Wilcox, from 
Chicago Seminary, was set to work, and the result 
now is this church organization. Its work is to be 
among the employés of the extensive manufactories 
in the place. 





FOREIGN. 

The project of sending out colonies of English 
Jews to Palestine is still entertained. A recent inter- 
view between the Society which bas the matter in 
hand and the Turkish Embassador in London shows 


a disposition on the part of the latter’s government to 
encourage the plan. 


Reform in funeral matters is seriously taken up 
in Birmingham. The Gazette of that city states that 
the following declaration has received the signatures 
of sixty local clergymen: “‘ We, the undersigned clergy 
of the town of Birmingham, with a view to reducing 
the expenses connected with funerals, would respect- 
fully suggest that no hatbands, scarves, or gloves be 
henceforth presented to us on such occasions.” 


Mtesa, King of Uganda, Usogo, Umgoro, and 
Karagwe—making altogether a piece of African ter- 
ritory on the Victoria Nyanza about the size of New 
England—invites English missionaries to his kingdom 
to civilize his people. Promptly, an English donor, 
whose name is withheld, offers the Church Missionary 
Society twenty-five thousand dollars to start a mission 
there, an offer which can hardly be neglected. The 
Scotch Presbyterian churches have already united in, 
the support of a mission in the region of Livingstone’s 
explorations, to be called “* Livingstonia.”’ 


Five Congregational choirs, about eighty voices 
in all, recently united in the West Dulwich Church, 
England, and had a grand praise service. The affair 
was announced as a“ United Meeting of Praise and 
Thanksgiving,” and consisted of singing, prayer, the 
reading of Scripture, and two brief addresses, The 
singing was the main feature, and included selections 
from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, chants and favorite 
hymns from the English Congregational Hymn-Book. 
The occasion is described as having been preéminently 
a service, aud was throughout devotional; and it is 
proposed to have more of them in the different 
churches. 


Nonconformists are making much of the inde- 
pendent course of Rev. M. Bardsley, rector of Stepney 
and a prominent English Churchman, in coming out 
in favor of a liberal Burials bill. He advocates giving 
the English dissenting minister full privilege to offici- 
ate at funerals in the parish churchyards, just as the 
Episcopal ministers of Scotland, who are Dissenters in 
that country, are allowed to read their service in the 
Presbyterian graveyards. The extent of the grievance 
is seen in the fact that there are thirteen thousand 
parishes in England where the only graveyard is that 
attached to the Church of England parish, and under 
the control of the parochial clergyman. In none of 
these can anyone be buried unless the English Church 
service is read at the grave. 


The Irish census, just published, gives the fol- 
lowing religious statistics: Roman Catholics, 4,150,857; 
Protestant Episcopalians, 667,998; Presbyterians, 497,- 
648; all others, 95,864. Since 1861 the proportion of 
Roman Catholics has diminished 1 per cent.; that of 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians has slightly increased. 
The reduced number of Catholics is in a great measure 





accounted for by emigration. With respect to ele- 
mentary education, the Census Commissioners see 
reason for congratulation in the decline of absolute 
illiteracy, and an increase in the number of those wke 
can read and write. As regards superior education, 
the returns show that almost no progress has been 
made. The number of non-Episcopalian Protestanta, 
who are excluded from State endowments, bas in- 
creased. 


Who should educate us? The Bishop of Mont- 
pelier, France, reminds deans and professurs of the 
Vatican position on this point as follows: “The Holy 
Church holds herself to be invested with the absolute 
right to teach mankind; she holds herself to be the 
depositary of the tmuth—not a fragmentary truth, in- 
complete, a mixture of certainty and hesitation, but 
the total truth, complete, from a religious point of 
view. Much more—even in the natural order of things, 
scientific or philosophical, moral or political—she will 
not admit that a system can be adopted and sustained 
by Christians, if it contradict definite dogmas.” This 
brings Professor Tyndall out with areply. ‘“ Neither 
reconcilement nor compromise is possible here,” he 
says; “one liberty or the other must go down. There 
is no dimness in the eyes of Rome as regards her own 
aims; she sees with a clearness unapproached by others 
that the school will be either her stay or her ruin. 
Hence the supreme effort she is now making to obtain 
the control of education; hence the assertion by the 
Bishop of Montpelier of her absolute right to teach 
mankind.” 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Lesson for Jan. 16, 1 Sam. xvii., 38-51—David 
and Goliath; for Jan. 23,1 Sam. xviii., 1-16—David in 
the Palace; for Jan. 3,1 Sam. xx., 35-42—David and 
Jonathan. 











They are trying the experiment in the Church 
of England of examining Sunday-school teachers, and 
ranking them according to their merits. This would- 
n't do here, for the simple reason that examinations 
would frighten away many teachers; and besides, our 
best teachers are not necessarily those who know the 
most. On the other hand, every oue will go in for 
any effective method of training teachers. 


Of Sunday-school ‘‘ helps” for 1876, there is al- 
most no end. Here are a few before us, one for “ the 
little folks,” another for “‘the younger scholars,” an- 
other for “ the older scholars,’ another by the ‘* Mon- 
day Club,” another in the shape of “‘ notes,” and so on 
—all good in their way. But the appearance of all 
these assistants only enforces the old rule—to be your 
own help before getting help from others. The disci- 
pline of digging out a lesson assists the teacher amaz- 
ingly in explaining it. 


In regard to selectifig library books, the Mirror 
suggests trying a Boston plan, where a certain num- 
ber of competent ladies make it their business to read 
and judge of the books which are offered in the mar- 
ket, and publish a list of such as they approve. By 
this means impartiality towards publishers and au- 
thors and thoroughness in the selection of books are 
secured. The Mirror likes the idea well enough to 
propose that the next Maine Congregational Confer- 
ence, to be held in June, appoint a commission of six 
ladies to serve the State Sunday-schools in this matter. 
Perhaps, now, it might be well for publishers to em- 
ploy such a commission to look over the manuscripts 
in the first place. Throw out the trash before it is 
published, rather than after. 


Historical notes on the lesson for the 16th are 
given in almost every International “ help” or question 
book. The contest between Goliath and David is 
usually invested with the marvelous, but in reality ite 
few details are simple and the result natural. Goliath 
was a gigantic warrior of tbe Philistines, among 
whom there were probably others of like stature 
According to the common version, his height waa 
about ten and a half feet, while Josephus does not 
make him quite eight feet tall—a height, however, suf- 
ficient to distinguish him as “‘a truly enormous man.’* 
His coat of mail alone weighed one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and as sixty pounds weight in arms and bag- 
gage is considered all that the modern soldier ought to 
carry, we have some idea of Goliath’s massiveness and 
strength. To meet him on his own ground and with 
his own weapons would evidently be a fool-hardy en- 
counter. But David, with a quick eye, saw the giant’s 
weak point, and confident in his skill with sling and 
stone, often tested doubtless, he went out and ata 
single effort brought his antagonist to the ground. 
Back of David’s nerve and skill was a naturally stout 
heart, buoyed up on this occasion with an inner assur- 
ance that God was with him and would give his people 
victory. Those who wish to draw a lesson for daily 
life from the story have in it a call to faith and cour- 
age in overcoming great difficulties and temptations. 
Historically speaking, this famous fight, which took 
place a thousand and sixty-three years before Christ, 
has often been repeated on a larger scale; giant inva- 
sions and wars of wrong and persecution having been 
met and foiled in their aim by the surprising energy 
and heroism of the weaker side which drew its faith, 
as David did, from the justice of its cause, 
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The Household. 


THE TRUE HOUSEHOLD. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 








S° much has been written on household and 
kK domestic affairs that many may think it a worn- 
out topic, about which nothing more of interest or 
importance can be written. But “ the Household,” as 
we interpret it, is an inexhaustible theme. To become 
an expert even in the simplest forms of the manual 
labor connected with it demands continual watchiul- 
ness and attention. Instructiong must be repeated 
dzily, and, hardest of all, patieutly. They must be 
modified, or enlarged, under tbe changes that are a 
part of a housekeeper’s burdens, so as to allow for and 
coutrol the different individual characters that come 
under the mistress’s care for council and direction, 
All this demands no small skill and labor. 

Those who after some practice have learned to 
feel at home in all the departments connected with 
domestic affairs naturally begin to venture on experi- 
‘ments, hoping that each trial may bring to light some 
new and better way of performing their accustomed 
labors. This reaching out after something better, if 
not easier, is not confined to housekeepers alone. The 
farmer aspires to perfection when experimenting with 
his seedlings. He brings them forward with great 
care to a perfect growth and up to full bearing. He 
knows full well that not one in a hundred, probably, of 
all he has so tenderly nursed will prove of any value; 
but his courage does not desert him; for if one devel- 
ops into a fruit or flower far surpassing the original he 
is abundantly rewarded, aud stimulated to new efforts. 

So, while many experiments in the endless labors 
belonging to domestic affairs fall to the ground, yet a 
few now and then are developed, and, under the 
nursing of good, practical common sense, are found 
trustworthy, and of such importance as to supersede 
long-established notions. Every year contributes 
something new and valuable, of undoubted advantage 
to young housekeepers, aside from “ the line upon line 
and precept upon precept’? which will ever be found 
indispensable by all inexperienced persons. 

But the manual labor and the thorough knowledge 
of it that is necessary to good housekeeping are too 
often accepted as the sum and substance of all that 
comes under the head of ‘household duties.”’ It is 
of greatimportauce, undoubtedly, and justly demands 
honest advice, clear and very definite instructions. 
Nevertheless, it forms but a small part of the duties 
which we think belong to a household, and which any 
good housekeeper should feel devolve upon her. To 
knit and sew, to wash and iron, to make the sweetest 
and yellowest butter, the tenderest pastry, the whitest 
and most delicious bread, to feel ambitious that every 
part of the house shall be spotlessly clean, or to be 
able to superintend and directo as to secure the need- 
fail results, is no small thing. She who is capable of 
all this has begun well; but this is only rndimentary— 
of great importance certainly and truly indispensable, 
yet it is but laying a small portion of the foundation. 

The true housekeeper cannot reach that perfection 
to which all should aspire, if, stopping here, she feels 
that it is enough to have proved herself capable of 
performing this part of her duties in an unexception- 
able manner. Why, a bireling may be found who, 
not for love but for a suitable compensation, will 
accomplish all this equally well. But there are higher 
duties belonging to this department, the performance 
of which no gold can secure. 

After digging the cellar there is a greal deal more 
to be done in building a house. The stone or brick 
to wall it up surely must be provided, the mortar to 
hold the materials together is to be prepared. That 
done, what next? Why, the foundations are to be 
laid, and, whatever the materials, it is important that 
they should be held in place by some strong, adhesive 
power. Ov this foundation the walls gradually 
ascend; but they cannot stand unaided. The beams, 
the joists, the laths, the nails and plaster, are all indis- 
pensable. Without them the structure will assuredly 
fall and be destroyed. 

If, then, all this fitness and adhesion are absolutely 
needed when you build a house of inanimate substan- 
ces, how much more when you attempt to construct a 
household of sentient, living materials, in which, more 
than in any other structure, every part has its own 
individual importance; and, to be perfect, every part 
must harmonize, for on this harmony the whole de- 
pends for beauty, symmetry, and strength—almost 
for existence. As this building rises in fairest propor- 
tions, you will learn that to insure its safety you must 
depend upon the strength and durability of the adbe- 
sive properties of each part, for that alone can bind it 
indissolubly together. This cement is composed of a 
great variety of elements, and it depends largely on 
the skill and good management of the ousekeeper 
whether these are sought for and blended together so 
judiciously as to secure the abiding strength and un- 
blemished beauty of the whole. Take kindness and 
gentleness, unselfishness and forbearance, scrupulous 
regard for the inalienable rights of each, be sure you 
bring, in no stinted measure, faith, hope, and that 
love which suffereth long and is kiud, without which 
all will be unsound and incomplete—and you have 
a cement that will bind a household together, in bonds 
which nothing can sever. Do not forget that no soph- 








istry can long conceal the fact that household and 
home enjoyments depend more upon the wisdom and 
prudence of the mistress than on any other member of 
the family circle. 

If able to meet you again weekly—and we more espe- 
cially address young housekeepers—we will not forget 
that you need the best practical instructions and coun- 
cil that we can find—such receipts and directions as 
may lighten your new cares. Yet we earnestly desire 
to show you—as faras we know the way—not only 
how to minister to the wants of those who, of necessi- 
ty, look to you, almost entirely, for personal comforts, 
but would Jead you, if we may, to recognize that 
in becoming mistress of the household you have as- 
sumed duties far more important than those pertain- 
ing to bodily comforts merely. Housekeeper and 
Home-maker should be to you synonymous. You are 
responsible not only for neatness and order in your 
dominions, for food well and economically prepared, 
and for faithful attention to all bodily comforts, but you 
should watch, with unceasing vigilance, that the peace 
and harmony, the happiness and usefulness, of those 
committed to your care, are not molested or destroyed, 

Every wife and mother, as life draws toward its 
close, must recall many instances of failure: times 
when she should have been kinder, more patient, and 
less exacting—when firmness and decision could have 
been effectually maintained without sinkjng into 
sternness or irritability, or where gentleness and lov- 
ing words would have better secured the desired re- 
sults. Who would not willingly take up again the 
past years if there were reason to hope that a second 
trial would be more successful than the first? How 
plainly they can now see where the bappiness of 
others, and their own, might bave been increased ten- 
fold by a different administration ef the power com- 
initted to them. 

If home and household duties could always be 
viewed in this light we should hear less of the “ re- 
stricted sphere” of women, of lofty intellects, great 
powers and genius, dwarfed in the narrow precincts 
of home life, or stooping to the drudgery of house- 
keeping. We all know that under wise supervision 
the “drudgery ’’ can in many cases be delegated to 
some one less highly gifted. But where can a higher, 
nobler, more divine mission be found than in the con- 
scientious endeavor to create a true home? What 
work better adapted to a noble woman’s genius? If 
you are ambitious of leadership, you can find it here, 
where man, however dear and noble, will not attempt 
tosupplant you. In the home, if you have built it on 
eorrect principles and on sure foundations, you may 
reign a queen. 

But remember, it 13 no child’s play to rise pre- 
eminent in this grand sphere—which seems to us so 
truly womanly. No high or noble position was ever 
attained without taking wp and bravely bearing 
some cross. No path ever led to that which was worth 
honest effort without some thorns. No woman can 
build a most precious home who does not well under- 
stand that she must for the crown that is set before 
her cheerfully accept much labor, sufiering, and self- 
sacrifice. We have thought much of late of the incon- 
sistencies and discrepancies that so often disturb the 
harmony of otherwise perfect families, and, as we pass 
on, would now and then bring these mistakes and 
shortcomings before you, as beacon fires to guide you 
safely past the ‘* breakers.” 








Che Little Folks. 


HUNTING COWS IN KANSAS. 
By J. AMBROSE STAUBER. 


‘< OME, boys, it is time to go after the cows.” 

And as Mrs. Rhodes said this she put her band 
to her forehead to shield her eyes, while she gazed out 
upon the western prairie, made golden by tbe setting 
sun. 

‘*Ma, what nag shall we ride?” 

‘* Mayn’t we take old Blaze?’ And Bob, boy fashion, 
and asked both questions almost in the same breath. 

Mrs. Rhodes, apparently unconscious of what had 
been said to her by Bob, bade him make haste, turned 
around and went into the house, while Bob, who had 
been waiting for an answer to his questions, with a 
scowl on his face started for the stable. But when he 
had gone as far as the “little gate’ he stopped, and, 
leaning against the gatepost,—for leaning against 
things was a weakness of Bob’s—put both hands into 
his pants pockets, began reciting his grievances to 
himself and seemed generally out of ‘‘sorts.” 

Tommy, a cousin of Bob’s, hearing that the cows 
were to be hunted, started for the smoke-house, a 
small log building back of the house, for a bridle and 
a sheepskin, which answered the purpose of a saddle. 
And as he came back swinging the bridle over his 
head, he said, ‘‘ What’s the matter, Bob? Got a chill?” 

* Ain’t nothing the matter,” said Bob. 

“What did Aunt Jane say?” said Tommy, half 
guessing at the cause of Bob’s sullen looks. 

“ She didn’t say nothing,” said Bob, with a shrug of 
his shoulder, at the same time boring a hole in the 
sand with his big toe. 

“You go ask her; maybe she’s forgot what I asked 
her, ’cause she never said a word,” said Bob, appa- 
rently in a better humor. 

“ Ask her what?” said Tommy, wonderingly. 














“If we mayn’t take Blaze, 'nd I'll let you ride afore 
if you will.” 

* Well.” 

“Hurry! ‘cause we'll be late a crossing the big hol- 
ler where Jim seed the ‘ painter,’ and it might catch 
us, you know,”’ said Bob with great earnestness. 

Tommy gave the bridle and sheepskin to Bob, and 
went round to an open window over the table where 
his Aunt Jane was busy making bread. He put his 
bands on the window-sill, and, looking up into the 
broad, earnest face of his aunt, said: 

“ Aunt Jane, may we take Blaze?” 

As Mrs. Rhodes looked down into the upturned face 
of the boy before her, a look, so like the look of his 
poor, dead mother, came, as they do sometimes, filling 
the heart of this rough-mannered, bustling woman, 
and making all the cords of ber better nature to vi- 
brate. She would have kissed him and pushed back 
his uncombed hair, but that was not her way. 

Rough words and the coarse manners of those 
around her kad so choked all her kindlier iastincts 
that she now seemed as cold and passionless as the 
hills around ber; so she simply said: 

“ Why, child, he’ll buck you off.” 

‘Oh, no, Aunt Jane; I'll stick on for sure this time.” 

“No, Tommy, you take old Doll, and let Bob take 
Blaze. There’s quite a bunch of cattle out by the big 
bluff; you had better go out that way first, ‘cause 
may be they’re ourn. Now you want to burry, for if 
dark comes an’ you out on the big prairie, you'll get 
lost for sure,” said she. 

Tommy hardly waited to hear the last word, so re- 
joiced was he at the thought of riding alone; for their 
usual custom was to ride ‘“‘double,”’ that is, Bob rode 
before, guiding the horse, while Tommy rode behind, 
holding on by putting his arins around Bob’s waist. 
But now each was to ride alone, and Tommy was 
happy. 

“Can we have him, Tom?” 

* You bet your boots. Where's t’other bridle 'nd 
that old saddle blanket?” said Tommy, all in the same 
breath. And away be went toward the stable as fast 
as he could. Bob, who followed behind at a more 
moderate pace, on reaching the stable Goor said: 

“Can we take both of them, Tom?” 


“Yes, if you'll hurry. You have to help me on 
though,” said Tommy, leading old Doll out of ths 


stable. 

As soon as possible Bob bridled Blaze and led him 
out of the stable where Tominy was waiting, and as 
Bob came up by the side of old Doll, Tommy grasped 
bold of old Doll's mane with his right hand, and bold- 
ing the bridle reins with his left, said: “Give mea 
boost, Bob.”’ 

Lob took Tommy’s left foot in his hand, and giving 
a quick lift, just as Tommy jumped, placed him on 
old Doll’s back. 

Mounting himself, they were soon speeding off 
across the prairie on a ‘lope. 

After a brisk ride of about ten minutes the boys 
came to the big “ holler.”’. This was a small branck or 
creek coming in on the south side of the river, with 
steep, rocky, yet grass-grown banks, and looking very 
much like a huge canal; for it was as wide and deep 
where the boys crossed it as at its mouth some three 
wiles below, while along the thread-like stream that 
coursed its way through the bottom, a dense skirting 
of wild plum brush, willows, and an occasional clump 
of cottonwoods and elms gave it the appearance of a 
river in miniature aud afforded quite a harbor for 
* varmints,”’ that is (possums, ’coons, skunks, with an 
occasional wild-cat, and the strange, almost human cry 
of the panther had been beard in that direction, while 
the prairie-wolf was so common as to excite no sur- 
prise at seeing it at almost any time, and with whieh 
old “ Zank”’ and the boys had bad many a race. 

When I tell you that Mr. Rhodes bad gone to mill, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, and would not be back 
for two days; that their faithful companion, Zank, a 
large deer-hound, bad gone along with Mr. Rhodes; 
that their Uncle Jake, a young man just back from 
the plains, abounding in big stories about bears, cata- 
mounts, panthers, and his own bravery, wa’ away 
hunting borses and would not be back for a week; 
that Mrs. Rhodes and her daughter, a girl fourteen, 
and the boys, Tommy nine and Bob eleven, were 
alone; that it wus two miles to their nearest neigh- 
bors; when I tell you this, you will not wonder at fhe 
boys being afraid. So as they were riding down the 
sides of the big hollow, Tommy said: 

* Are ye much afeerd, Bob?” 

‘““No; only I wish I hed Uncle Jake’s revolver, or 
old Zank was along.” 

Soon they were to the edge of the thick brush when 
Bob, who was ahead, said: 

“T ain’t much afeerd; are you, Tom?” 

Tommy auswered bravely, ‘ No,” and whistled to 
prove it. 

Finding nothing at which to be frightened, and 
hearing nothing save the crackle of some small stick 
as it broke under the feet of the horses, the boys rode 
up the other bank and off toward the truant ¢ows. 
As they rode along Tommy said: 

“1 won’t be so ’feerd going home, for old Selim ‘Il 
skeer off the varmints.” 

“Only a panther, it wan’t skeer for him though; 
nor a wild-cat either,’’ said Bob. 

‘Did you ever see a wild-eat, er a panther?” 

“Yes,” said Bob; “me and old Zank killed a wild- 
eat once; it was only a kitten, though. Yank treed it 
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on a little ellum ’nd I took rocks and knocked it out, 
and then Zank he just went for it. But you orto seen 
it fit; it licked old Zank off and then I took a big 
rock ’nd hit it on its back, ’nd old Zank he killed it. 
The fur wasn’t good for anything ’cause it was sum- 
mer.”’ 

By this time they were up with the cows, and as Bob 
seemed to be looking for something, Tommy said: 

“Are they all here?) Where’s Selim?” 

“No, I don’t guess they are; I don’t see Speckle, nor 
Rose, nor Suke, nor old Blue, nor yonder they 
are,” said Bob, and away they weut as fast as their 
horses could carry them. 

Af the presence of the boys, old Bell, the cow of 
which Bob was about to speak, started toward home 
and the others, following, soon were strung out in a 
long line, while the boys had nothing to do but to fol- 
low leisurely behind. 

All at once Tommy cried out as loud as he could: 

“Looky! looky, Bob! ain’t them nice?’ 

Bob, looking in the direction indicated by Tommy’s 
outstretched arm, saw an old doe and two fawns 
about half grown fleeing from them as fast as they 
could run. 

“Well, V1l be dogged!” said Bob as he saw them. 
“Wouldn't I like to have Pap’s old Henry now? I'd 
just take a crack at them’nd maybel’d get one of 
them.” 

As he spoke he held out his arms as though he was 
aiming a gun at them, gave the forefinger of his right 
hand a quick pull, as if pulling the trigger, at the same 
time making a noise with his mouth, to imitate the 
striking of the hammer, and said bang! with great 
emphasis. 

Blaze, who either thought Bob had a real gun or for 
mischief, suddenly jumped, nearly unhorsing Bob. 
As he recovered his balance he gave Blaze a kick in 
the ribs, and said something [ would not like to write, 
and I am sorry he did, for he was in most things a 
very good boy. 

Tommy laughed as hard as he could and called it a 
£004 joke, and said he’lowed to tell Lucy and Aunt 
Jane. 

After crossing the big hollow again, Tommy, who 
had been to Sunday school before he came to Kansas, 
and had learned to sing, began to sing “I want to be 
an angel.” 

But as Bob had never been to Sunday school, and 
had never learned any “Sunday songs,” he sang 
“When I get back from Idaho I'll have sugar in my 
coffeeo,” and as that was all he knew of it he sang it 
over and over till almost home. . 

At last tired of singing, he concluded he must geta 
** joke,” as he called it, on Tommy. So he tried to 
throw Tommy off his horse, but as Tommy was on the 
look-out for him he did not succeed. 

So, half-vexed at Tommy, he rode off through the 
herd, up to the bars of the corral, tied his horse to 
the fence, dropped the bars, and as he climbed upon 
the fence he hallooed to Tom to “ drive on.” 

As one by one the cattle passed into the corral Bob 
counted them, for sometimes the young cattle stray off. 

* Got them all?” said Tommy. 

“ Yes, and maze #0; some of old Wkeeler’s steers is 
here to-night,” said Bob. ‘ That big ted one is his’n.” 

“How do you know?” said Tommy. 

“’Cause it’s got X on the hip, ‘nl X stands for 
Wheeler,” said Bob. 

i ‘Nol no, it don’t,” said Tommy, whocould read. 
' Yes, it does too. All the cattle as k got X on ’em 
is his’n, cause Pap said so,’’ said Bob, tiumphantly. 

“But X don’t stand for Wheeler, though,” said 
Tommy, as he put the bars up. 

“You jest ask Pap if you don’t bdieve me,” said 
Bob. ‘ Mebby I don’t know how to read, but I know 
that much.” 

At this moment Lucy called them to supper, and 
away they went as hard as they couli, and had soon 
forgotten their dispute. 











FROGGIES STORY. 
By Tap POLE.: 


7 ES, Jit a frog now, but somehow I got used 
to my other name and hardly like to give it up; 
but I am a frog for all that. 

Didn’t you hear me sing last night? I thought I 
heard you raise your window. Oh, you were shutting 
it, were you? Well, that is curious, perbaps you did 
not hear me then, but { thought you would, and so I 
sang just as loud as I could. 

They think I am going to be quite a singer, and, who 
knows, perhaps I will be a Convention Conductor one 
of these days, and if I should be, I will be sure and 
hold at least one frog convention under your bedroom 
window. [always like to do all I can for my friends. 
Where is thasense of living in the world at all unless 
one can be useful? 

But this isn’t my story; I was going to tell you what 
a dreadful time I had of it getting to be a frog. 

Little boys and girls haven't an idea what a blessing 
it is to be born into the world just the same shape they 
are to be when they are grown up. 

I hatched out into just about as spry a frog-baby as 
anyone ever saw. I could swim like a fish, and I was 

~a3 happy as a clam all the time. I don’t know just 
how bappy a clam is, but I heard some one say that 
once and it sounded nice, so I guess it is all right. 

But trouble came soon enough, I can assure you. 

One day I went down by the spring to play in the 





cool, clear water; and, as I was whirling around like 
a top, I caught sight of something sticking right out 
of my side. I went off into a shady corner, where no 
one could see me, to see what it was. I had felt a kind 
of a queer pricking there for several days, but had not 
taken the trouble to see what caused it; but now I 
thougif that I had better look myself over, and it was 
not long before I found another lump on the other 
side, right opposite the first one. What could it mean? 
Was I[ going to have two ugly tumors right on ny 
sides, where everyone would see them, and I so young? 

But I did not mention it to anyone, for I hoped they 
would go in again, or fall off, or something. So I went 
off by myself for several days and waited for them 
to goaway. But instead of that when I woke up one 
morning I had the same kind of a queer feeling just in 
front of my ribs, and it was but a little while before 
there were two more lumps sticking right out in frent. 
There was no use in trying to hide it any longer, be- 
sides, I might need medical aid; so I did what I ought 
to have done in the first place, I showed them to 
mother; and, really, I thought she would pity me and 
feel awful about it, but she just laughed in my face, 
and said, ‘* Why, child, that is nothing but your legs 
growing out.’’ ‘*My legs!’ I exclaimed; “I have not 
got any legs.’’ ‘I know if, dear, but you are going to 
have some, so do not worry any more about the mat- 
ter, for I think you will live through it, and grow up 
to be mamma’s pice little froggie before you know it.” 
Well, mamma was right, of course, and in a little while 
my ‘“‘tumors”’ began to get toes on them, and then I 
had four nice little feet. They didn’t seem to be of 
much use though; but [ thought I would not worry 
any more about them; and, in fact, I was beginning to 
feel a little bit proud of them. 

And sure enough they began to grow farther and 
farther from my body, and I soon had four nice little 
legs that were of some use, though they felt a little 
queer at times. 

I had hardly become accustomed to this before I be- 
gan to feel a strange sensation at the roots of my tail. 
It felt just as though it was coming off, and it seemed 
to grow smaller and smaller all the time. 

What should I do if I should lose it! 

I certainly never coulé go into good society again! 
And then I remembered having heard a dog, whose 
cruel master had cut his tail off, tell how dreadfully 
he felt about it. Though he nearly died with pain, 
yet, he said, that that was not half so bad as having to 
£0 among people who had known him when he was a 
respectable dog. And, thought I, just suppose I should 
lose mine; oh, it would be dreadful! 

I worried over ft for several days, and then I could 
bear my trouble alone no longer, so I went and told 
mother all about it. And, don’t you think, she just 
laughed at me again, and told me that of course I had 
got to lose it, that is, if I wanted to grow upto be a 
gentlefrog like my father. And then she asked me 
how I thought a grown-up frog would look witk a 
long tail like mine. I had not thought of that before, 
and it made me feel better; but still I could not help 
shedding a few tears. Or, at least, 1 suppose I shed 
some, but it was so wet where I was that I could not 
be certain about it. 

But I got used toit all after a while, and in due time 
my legs grew out, and my tail came off, and 1 devel- 
oped into a frog no mother need be ashamed of. 

I hope you will please excuse my saying this myself, 
as there is no other frog here to say it for.me. 

And now I must go; for mother is croaking for me 
to come todinner. Good by. 





SOME DOG STORIES. 

CANINE Surcrpe.—He was born in Springfield and 
hadjJin some strange way broken both his hind legs. 
He lingered in agony, though kindly cared for by many 
who pitied him. At length, one day, dragging his 
mutilated legs behind him, indifferent to suffering, he 
sought the nearest pond and deliberately went into 
the water until be lost his footing and was drowned. 
Unable to endure bis misery the poor brute had delib- 
erately committed suicide. 

A Doc wHo wAs ASHAMED OF HiMsELF.—A retriever 
dog, whose owner was working in the garden of the 
Bath Institution, lately killed a favorite cat, a fre- 
quenter of the same grounds. Having committed this 
unprovoked murder, the dog deliberately took the cat 
in his mouth, carried it some distance, dug a deep hole 
behind some bushes, and after depositing the cat there- 
iv, carefully replaced the earth, and had he not been 
observed there would bave been no evidence of the 
crime. Itis a pity to spoil this story, but retrievers 
are in the habit of burying their food to ‘‘season”’ it, 
and this act may have been merely habitual. 

A DisappointeD Doa.—Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
never told a more beautiful story than the following: 
“A dog was bereaved of his master, and became old 
and blind, passing the dark evening of his existence 
sadly in some corner, which he hardly ever quitted. 
One day came a step like that of bis lost master, and 
he suddenly left his place. The man who had just 
entered wore ribbed stockings; the old dog had lost 
his scent, and referred at once to the stockings that he 
remembered rubbing his face against. Believing his 
master had returned after those weary years of ab- 
sence he gave way to the most extravagant delight. 
The man spoke. The momentary illusion was dispelled ; 
the dog went sadly back to bis place, lay dowa wearily 
and died.” 








HOW FRANKFORT WAS FOUNDED. 
By C. E. D. Pueups. 


lw the days long ago, when through Europe 
- Asquirrel could pass on a sure rope 
Of boughs interlaced ; when the longest 
Date had but three figures ; when strongest 
Men ruled, and the feeble submitted,— 
A youth, whom his mistress had twitted 
With laziness, went out one morning, 
An hour or more before dawning, 
To bring her some larks, young and callow, 
From their nest in the shade of the sallow. 
* It is chilly and damp by the river,” 
Said he, “ but she’ll smile on the giver.” 


. 


For once he bed risen too early. 

The mist-wreaths hung scattered and curly 
O'er the Main, and one star, like a spy, light 
And fearful, was fleeing the twilight. 

Not many the minutes he waited, 

For long ere his patience abated, 

From the opposite shore came a murmur 
Of voices, now fainter, now firmer: 

Dry branches were snapping and scattering, 
Aud weapons were ringing and clattering, 
And shadowy shapes, like a torrent, 
Rushed into the swift-flowing current. 


Half man and half beast, as the halos 

Of morning shone dim on the shallows, 

They seemed. Over helmet and corslet 

Hung wolf-skins with tooth and with claw set; 
And the form of their leader, whose proud head 
Rose high o'er his comrades, was shrouded 

In the hide of the hugest and hoarest 

Bear that ever roamed Germany's forest. 
Though Charlemagne stood there defeated, 
Though, foiled, from the foe he retreated, 

His mind, of all accidents master, 

Snatched fame from the jaws of disaster. 


All dripping, and breathless, and muddy, 
They climbed from the waves that grew ruddy 
With the light of the eastern horizon. 

But momently rested their eyes on 

The dark fields, awaiting the seeder; 

Then “ Franken-furth !"’ shouted the leader, 
And deep, at the word, drove his sword in 
The bank of the stream they were fording. 
Loud cheered every spearman and bowman, 
Forgetting the flight from the foeman, 

And clear on their mail the sun glinted, 

As they swung out their banner bright-tinted, 


And thus, by the act of a crowned head, 
‘The eity of Frankfort was founded, 


Pussles, 


AN ENIGMA. 
The autumn days are surely here 
When I[ appear; 
’Tis also true that all the year 
I charm your ear. 








I sparkle in the morning light 
All pure and white, 

Or join you in your song at night 
When stars are bright, 


The flowers all my coming dread 
With drooping head; 

Yet, strung upon my golden thread, 
They live though dead. 


DECAPITATED BLANKS. 

1. Henry was quick as a —— and succeeded in stunning it 
with the —— of his whip, while the other boys sought 
refuge in the branohes of an ——. 

2. She thought she had good reason to —, for the potatoes 
were ——, and she was sure the chickens were as —— as 
herself. 

3. She promised to leave by the afternoon — if it did‘ 
not —. L&LA. 


L. W. H. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
43 Letters. 
14, 8, 16, 23, a State. 
25, 21, 24, 25, 16, 12, 28, 5, 9, 27, a western city.” 
13, 34, 38, 5, 25, 41, 22, 3, a city of the Middle States. 
19, 1, 8, 31, 28, 43, a celebrated city of Earope. . 
13, 7, 5, 32, 33, 2, 14, 12, 34, the name of some falls in VU. 8. 
5,18, 25, 26, 15, 18, 21, 40, 12, an island in the Atiantic. 
36, 20, 41, 43, a river in Asia. 
25, 19, 24, 17, 36, 24, a city in Asia. 
28, 23, 6, 20, 30, 30, 4, 22, 33, a cape of Australia. 
35, 42, 21, 40, a cape of Africa. 
5, 42, 20, 39, 10, 38, a mountain in Australia. 
25, 26, 32, 16, 13, a mountain in Europe. 
30, 5, 42, 19, a division of Africa. 
25, 41, 26, 28, 25, 19, a city of South America. 
22, 37, 11, 5, 20, a city of Asia. 
The whole is a fact concerning the earth. 
A SQUARE Worp. 
1. A merry monarch of Mother Goose. 
2. Across. 
3. A lady's name of Spanish origin. 
4. What history is divided into. 


ANNETTE. 


Vo.iTa, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 2. 
A Quotation Puzzle.—" An oyster may be crossed fn love.” —Shere 
idan. 
Hidden Animals.—1. Dog. 2. Lion. 
A Square Word.~- A Cc 
Lo E 


3. Rat. 4. Rabbit. 
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A Diamond Puzzle, 
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Characteristice.—l. Lord Bacon. 
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Vor. XI IL, No. 2. 





—— 





e Hatest Aes, 


_o 


— 


Marshal Canrobert persistently declines to be a 
candidate for the French Senate. 














Foreign mediation is rejected by the Grand 
Vizier of Turkey as regards her revolted provinces. 

Col. L. Q. C. Lamar, M. C. from Mississippi, 
is unanimously nominated for the Senatorship of that 
State. 





Russia advises Montenegro to remain neutral 
in the Turkish business, she having shown some symp- 
toms of active belligerency. 





In the Tweed case the struck jury business has 
to be done over again, owing to the non-observance of 
a mandatory provision of the law early in the pro- 
ceedings. nate I 

Kentucky Legislators have filed counter reso- 
lutions about the centennial, one appropriating $30,- 
000 and the other opposing all appropriations until 
amnesty is declaived. 


George D. Lord’s trial for complicity in the 
Canal frauds has begun after no end of bother in 
getting a jury. It will be the sensation in Buffalo for 
some time to come. 


Masters of vessels are warned against sailing 
near the Spanish coast east of Bilbao, as Carlist bat- 
teries are stationed along the coast and fire at any- 
thing that approaches. 


It is announced that the Hon. A. H. Stephens 
is once more in a fair way to recover his health. This 
is a matter of habit with him. He has been doing it 
for the last twenty-five years. 


The German census, so far, shows an increase 
of population in almost every port of the empire, with 
the exception of Metz, where there bas been a falling 
off of 10,000 in the population since the annexation. 


In Maryland the General Assembly convened 
Wednesday. T.:e House organized by the election of 
L. C. Smith, of Washington County, for Speaker, and 
Milton Y. Kidd, of Cecil, for Chief Clerk. In the Sen- 
ate John Carroll Walsh, of Hartford, was chosen 
President pro tem, and, after swearing in the new 
members, the Senate adjourned until Thursday. 

In Massachusetts the General Court met on 
Wednesday. George D. Loring was elected President 
of the Senate on the first ballot, having 30 out of 38 
votes. John D. Long, of Hingham, was elected 
Speaker of the House by 191 out of 283 votes. George 
A. Marden, of Lowell, was elected Clerk of the House 
by a vote of 194 to 35, and Stephen N. Gifford, of Dux- 
bury, was elected Clerk of the Senate. 

On Monday the British Marine Society's train- 
ing-ship Warspite was burned, probably by one of 
the boy sailors. This ship brought Lord Ashburton 


over in 1845, or thereabout, when the extradition 


treaty was negotiated. She was then the crack ship 
of the British navy. A few days before her burning, 
the Goliath, another training-sbip, was destroyed in 
like manner, but probably by accident. 


~ Two railroads—the Pennsylvania and the Dela- 
ware and Bound Brook Co.—had a falling out about 
twelve miles from Trenton, where their tracks cross. 
There was a litely fight and every prospect of a regu- 
lar campaign ; but the militia was called out and 
peace restored. As the anniversary of the battle of 
Trenton had just been celebrated, the belligerent ten- 
dencies of all parties were, perhaps, in an unnatural 
state of excitement. 


Earnings of eighteen railroads to a late date in 
1875 are given, the Central Pacific showing the largest 
increase, about $2,450,000 for eleven months, the Union 
Pacific standing next, with an increase of about 
$1,300,000 for the same time. The St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern is next, with an increase of 
nearly $600,000 for 51 weeks. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Illinois Central, International & Great 
Northern, Keokuk & Des Moines, St. Louis, Alton & 
Terra Haute, St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern, and 
St. Paul & Sioux City, also show small gains. All 
ethers of which returns are given show losses in the 
business of 1875 as compared with that of 1874. 





Congress reassembled Wednesday after its holi- 
day recess. Neither branch did much beside the 
receipt of new bills and resolutions, a majority of 
which were referred to the several committees. In 
the Senate on Thursday Senator Morrill’s bill for the 
redemption of legal tenders was taken up, and after a 
long and general debate was referred to the Finance 
Committee. There was no session on Saturday. The 
House of Representatives on Thursday showed that it 
was strongly in favor of resuming specie payments by 
‘® vote on a resolution to that end. Among other res- 





olutions adopted was one appointing a special com- 
mitteo ta investigate Mexican outrages on the Texan 
frontiers. 


The Governor of Massachusetts devotes a para- 
graph in bis message to the question of woman suf- 
frage. He says the subject ‘has assumed su@h meas- 
ure of public recognition as to demand the thoughtful 
attention both of students of social science and of 
legislators.’’ He states very fairly the grounds upon 
which the ballot is claimed for woman, but expresses 
no opinion upon the subject himself. Considering 
that the Republican party in Massachusetts has twice 
at least committed itself to woman suffrage, and con- 
sidering also that a large number of friends of the 
measure gave him their support at the polls, the 
Governor could not well do less than to call the 
attention of the Legislature to the subject. Let us 
hope that that body will take the necessary steps 
during this Centennial year for consummating a 
reform demanded by Republican principles and sure 
of ultimate adoption. 





The New York Legislature met on Tuesday. 
Judge Robertson is President pro tem of the Senate, 
and Mr. Husted Speaker of the House. Both branches 
were in session Wednesday. In the Senate resolutions 
were adopted calling on Governor Tilden for informa- 
tion as to how far the canal investigations have pro- 
gressed. In the Assembly, bills reorganizing the 
government of the city of New York and amending 
the charter of the city of Brooklyn were introduced. 
The repeal of the Grey Nuns Act was moved. On 
Thursday, farther amendments to the charfer of 
Brooklyn were offered by Mr. Worth; Senator Mor- 
rissey offered a bill to fix laborers’ wages in New 
York; several department reports were sent to the 
Assembly; it was a light day in both Houses.—The 
Fifty-fifth Legislature of Maine assembled Jan. 5th. 
The Senate chose General Thomas 8. Hyde, of Bath, 
as President. The House elected Colonel Fred. Robie, 
of Gorham, Spéaker. 





— Oppermost Topics. 








SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(Boston Traveler.) 

ERHAPS no immediate action of the Boston 

School Board will have so important an influ- 
ence upon the future condition of our public schools 
as the appointment of a city superintendent and six 
supervisors of the schools. The committee, according 
to the provisions of the new law, not only appoint 
these officers, but also define their duties and fix their 
compensation. The right adjustment of the salaries 
is bighly important, as upon that will depend, in a 
measure, the results of the appointments made. 

The compensation should be placed at such a sum 
as will enable the committee to call to these positions 
persons from other places and other professions, if 
such action be wise, and yet they should not be so 
high as to be extravagant, or to tempt unworthy 
men to intrigue for the positions simply for the sake 
of the salary. Probably the highest salary paid in 
this country to a superintendent of schools is paid 
in New York, the city superintendent receiving $5,500, 
the first assistant superintendent for grammar schools, 
and the same for primary schools, having each $4,500. 
Five other assistant superintendents are paid each 
$4,000. In Brooklyn, the city superintendent of 
schools has a salary of $5,000, and the assistant super- 
intendent $4,090. St. Louis pays her excellent super- 
intendent of schools $4,000 per annum. The same sum 
is paid in Chicago for similar work ; the assistant 
superintendent receives in the latter city $3000. . . . 
The responsibilities and labors of this position are 
enormous. We hope to see elected to this office a man 
whose reputation and character are such that the 
community will at once recognize him as the man 
best fitted for the position. He should be a man who 
is not afraid of work, who will attend to his business, 
devoting ta it all his energies and all his time and 
thought; he should have an opinion of his own, inde- 
pendence of character, and be above all suspicion of 
doing or saying anything merely to please individual 
members of the committee. While he must necessa- 
tily be the servant or agent of the school board, he 
should never be servile or sycophantic in his relation 
to it. 


VAGABONDAGE. 


(Churchman.] 


\ 7 E have always said, that provided some. 
proper outlet was furnished for those who de- 
sired to return to industrious respectability, there 
was no good reason against a stringent law in regard 
to vagabondage. Such a law once well enforced would 
render it easy to take care, and kindly care, of all 
cases of real inability. We have always held that as 
a matter of dollars and cents it would pay all towns 
to attend to the business, that the saving in property 
wasted or destroyed, in public security and in the 
possible redemption of the waste material of human- 
ity, not to speak of the actual lessening of local ex- 
penses in jails and almshouses, would more than 
compensate for a proper official supervision. . . . 
We are not Utopian in our views. We know per- 





fectly well that there will always be a certain amount 
of that distress which lies in the debatable land be- 
tween misfortune and misconduct. We believe in the 
helping hand and the wise judgment and the kindly 
sympathy which shall raise up these weaker brethren. 
But we know, also, that there is a mearly-enough 
defined lower stratum which is compact of lazy self- 
ishness and deceitful knavery. We hold that it should 
be compelled to labor and mage to suffer stern and 
regulated privation so as to reduce it to the narrowest 
limits, and to check as much as possible its spread. 

We have spoken of its physical contagion; there is 
2% moral contagion also, which is more subtle, but 
hardly less dangerous, than the spreading of small-pox, 
diphtheria and typhus. We should like to get at the 
truthful history of a few specimens of the tramp 
tribe, and see where the beginnings of the mi. chief 
befell. We suspect it would show that they are re- 
cruited constantly from those whose ordinary living 
from their own work is not far removed from their 
living without work. Their story is that they grew 
“discouraged.” That means that the gulf below was 
not deep enough in comparison to keep them away 
from it. We only ask, therefore, that willful poverty 
be made as stringently uncomfortable as it properly 
can be, in order that involuntary poverty be no longer 
shut out from deserved aid, and, furthermore, that 
the public highways be not made a thoroughfare for 
the diffusion of disease. 

A LIVE PRESS. 
(Chureh Journal.] 
RELIGIOUS paper exists for some definite 
purpose. It may, in pursuing the end for which 
it was established, auswer other purposes also. Still 
it has some specific reason for existing. If it'accom- 
plish all other objects save that one, it is a failure. 

The Church is busy in the great work and warfare 
which her Master has appointed. Her difficulties are 
ever changing. The obstacles of one period overcome, 
those of another are before her. In suiting herself to 
the surrounding exigencies, there is not unfrequently 
a temporary disturbance of ber condition, 

Here is just where the press comes in to serve the 
Church. Its voice reaches the length and the breadth 
of the Jand. Its utterances are pondered, and they 
have their effect either for benefit or for mischief. 

There are in every period living issues. They must 
be faced. They involve questions which will not settle 
themselves. We must meet them to discuss them until 
the problems they include are solved. This has been 
true of the past, and is true to-day. 





THE NATIONAL IDEA ANDTHE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM. 


(Prof. W. G. Sumner in the New Cectury.] 





Noa according to the Constitution of the 
United States, no one of these States can make 
any laws restricting commerce between itself and 
any of the others. If it be asserted that States which 
pursue different industries cannot afford to trade 
freely with «‘UBTass*ge> Sore we have them—New 
York and Phi.ze canal; for it was a8 wige-suu acop 
Maine and L crossed it as at its mouth some three 
with like indutile along the thread-like stream that 
one another, hb through the bottom, a dense skirting 
Iowa and Mi1rush, willows, and an occasional clump 
Alabama ans and elms gave it the appearance of a 
States cannoature aud afforded quite a harbor for 
pires, here a-hat is ‘possums, ’coons, skunks, with an 
vania and 1 J-cat, and the strange, almost human cry 
suck the life ¢«,had been beard in that direction, while 
pew States wf was so common as to excite no sur- 
culture, cannit at almost any time, and with whieh 
States having,1 the boys had bad many a race. 
ganization, h ou that Mr. Rhodes had gone to mill, @ 
chusetts and Jty-five miles, and would not be back 
grow into St. oat their faithful companion, Zank, a 
that a State whi, bad gone along with Mr. Rhodes; 
to exchange &¢ Jake, a young man just back from 
industry, he. “uding in big stories about bears, cata- 
fornia und N. Wwau,2"7 his own bravery, was away 
of the Northeastern States. No such S78 week: 
trations are furnished by auy states in the world 
which are sovereign and independent of each other. 
The Constitution of the Union enforces absolute free- 
dom of exchanges, and each State pays its own taxes 
and supports its own government. The traveler 
rarely knows when he passes from one State to an- 
other. As to what he buys or where he buys, what he 
sells or where he sells, it would be considered an un- 
warrautable impertinence for any public official to 
inquire. Yet no man has ever been known, so far as 
we are aware, to complain of this as a hardship, or as 
imposing a loss upon him, and no complaint has 
arisen from any State as a Siate, nor has@anyone been 
heard to claim that there was here an actual lose, 
which must be endured for the sake of the great 
benefits which come from Union. On the centrary, 
it is universally and tacitly agreed that this is one of 
the great benefits of the Union. 

Here, however, comes in another phase of the mat- 
ter. If a man lives in Vermont he must trade freely 
with New Hampshire, Massachusetts and New York; 
but if he wants to trade northward to Canada, it is 
regarded as fatal to him and to his country that he 
should do so freely. As we won Texas from Mexico, 
we enter into absolute free trade with her; but we 
think it that would be ruinous to trade freely with the 
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rest of the ancient -of Mexico. If we had got 
the political jurisdic “of San Domingo, we should 
have entered into free exchanges with her: but the 
difficulty of the political jurisdiction was the main 
ground of the wise decision of the nation not to buy 
that island. If, however, we cannot have the trouble 
of the political jurisdiction, we think it would be ca- 
lamitous to have the free exchanges. Free exchanges 
with Cuba are not to be thonght of on our part, even 
if they would be granted on hers. 





THE CENTENNIAL YEAR. 
(Nation.] 

HE foundation of this government is, and has 

always been, the capacity of the people to see 
things as they are, and to adapt their legislation to the 
actual facts of their condition. This lies below all con- 
stitutions and laws, and the success of a government, 
no matter of what form, depends on the amount of it 
the people possess. There has been a temporary loss 
r decline of this faculty in the United States during 
the past seventy years, under the influence of the eager 
desire felt very soon after the Revolution to put the doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence into actual 
practice, which led first to the remodeling of all the 
State constitutions, and next to the agitation against 
slavery. Itis safe to say that nothing short of actual 
demonstration would have satisfied nine-tenths of the 
American people of the extent of the change which 
the growth of manufactures and of large cities, and 
the spread of rapid emigration by the aid of steam, 
have wrought in the character and circumstances of 
the population. There are many who are still not 
convinced, and talk fondly of this city as if it were a 
simple New England town where the deacons and the 
minister and the “fore-handed men” could have 
things all their own way if they would only go to the 
conventions and the polls. Even if this knowledge of 


- ‘the ehanges in the problem wrought since the Revolu- 


tion had come sooner, the anti-slavery agitation would 
have prevented its bearing much fruit, so long and so 
thoroughly did that agitation absorb the thougbt and 
attention of the class into whose hands reforms nat- 
urally fall. Indeed, it is safe to say that it is only 
within five years that the mind of the country has 
been waking up to the fact that republican institutions, 
like others, do not work of themselves, and cannot be 
so constructed as to serve for all time; and we shall 
probably witness, during the next quarter of a cen- 
tury, a vigorous effort to regain the ground we have 
undoubtedly lost in all that relates to the administra- 
tion of justice, the punishment of crime, the collection 
and disbursement of taxes, the procedure of legisla- 
tion, and the protection of property against the taxing 
power of persons who have no interest in it. The 
proper place of the country, the place which its pre- 
tensions in a measure compel it to hold in these mat- 
ters, is at the very head of the civilized world; and if 
we of this generation cannot claim it, let us hope our 
sons and grandsons will be more fortunate. 


THE NEW TURKISH PrRMAN, 
_. va& too; some of old Wh. 

here to-night,” said Bob. ‘That big tr 1eq some indi- 
‘How do you know?” said Tommy. » nature of the 
“’Cause it’s got X on the hip, ‘m ty in Europe; 
Wheeler,” said Bob. me way tothe 
“No! no, it don’t,” said Tommy, who 3 has become 
“Yes, it does too. All the cattle as ist if he would 
is his’n, cause Pap said so,”’ said Bob, tr eyjg] Firman 
“But X don’t stand for Wheeler, torms in Tur- 
Tommy, as he put the bars up. m to be of so 
“You jest ask Pap if you don’t be: securing the 
Bob. ‘ Mebby I don’t know how to reg under which 
that much.” ce have so long 
At this moment Lucy called them ‘declared that 
away they went as hard as they coul%, functionaries 
forgotten their dispute. “ave the right 
‘on to the Sultan, 
FROGGIES STOK 3ity of punish- 
} p-Mussulman 
By TAD POLE. _ om acquiring 
"Y7 ES. Tree pfu, erty; are to be only liable to the 
sax for exemption from military service between the 
ages of 20 and 40 years, the amount levied in that case 
being also proportioned to the general amount of tax- 
ation paid by the individual; are to be eligible for 
every official rank and all public functions; and are 
to exercise equal powers with the hitherto favored 
sect in the election of the judges and members of the 
tribunais and administrative provincial councils. 
Suits between Mussulman and non-Mussulman sub- 
jects are to be dealt with no longer by purely Moham- 
medan courts, but are to be referred to civil tribunals. 
Improved courts of appeal are to be organized, and be 
presided over by persons having the capacity and in- 
tegrity to merit general confidence, and who are not 
to be subject to dismissal *‘ without lawful cause”; no 
person is to be detained in custody without trial, and 
no ill-treatment of accused persons is to be permitted. 
Forced labor is to be abolished, and the vexatious 
system of forced contributions for works of public 
utility, which has protected in the past the most fla- 
grant outrages against liberty, is to be amended; a 
fourth part of the tithe-charge is to be abated; taxa- 
tion is to be applied in just proportion, and those 
taxes which may burden the population are to be 
lightened; the tax-collectors are to be elected by the 
tax-payers, the police to be exempted from the duty, 




















and the gendarmes to be chosen from among the men 
of best repute in each locality. The free profession of 
religious beliefs is to be secured, facilities afforded for 
establishing churches and schools, the laws are to be 
reformed, and the Minister of Commerce is to confer 
with competent men upon the measures necessary for 
the development of agriculture, manufactures, and 
trade. Altogether it seems a very charming pro- 
gramme—3 compound of Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, and the commercial policy of Richard Cobden, 
with just a soupcon, perhaps, of the unredecemable 
promises of Jack Cade. 





CHURCH TAXATION. 
(Methodist.) 

UR contemporaries have given us credit for 

favoring taxation of church property, but have 
not quoted our reason. In substance, we said when 
all other gratuities and bounties are stopped, we favor 
stopping also the present bounty to churches. Solong 
as other bounties are ullowed, it would be a public in- 
decency to tax churches. Railroads, steamship lines, 
manufacturing corporations, etc., etc., ought first to 
be taken off the indigent list. 


Che Curiosity Shop. 


A RAT IN THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE.—A Tele- 
graph inspector in England recently pressed into his 
service a rat under the following peculiar circum- 
stances: It was necessary to overhaul a cable of wires 
inclosed in iron tubes. A certain length of the cable 
had to be taken out of the tube, and the men com- 
menced hauling at one end without baving taken the 
precaution to attach to the othera wire by which it 
might be drawn back into the tube after inspection 
and repairs. The question arose, how the cable was 
to be restored to its proper place; and here the inge- 
buity of the inspector was manifested. He invoked 
the aid of a rat-catcher, and, provided with a large 
rat, a ferret, and a ball of string wound on a Morse 
paper drum, he repaired to the opening in the tube. 
The “ flush-boxes”’ were opened, and tHe rat, with one 
end of the string attached to his body, was put into 
the pipe. Hescampered away at a racing pace, drag- 
ging the twine with him until he reached the middle 
of the length of pipe, and there stopped. The ferret 
was then put in, and off went the rat again until he 
sprang clear out of the next flush-box. One length 
of the cable was thus safe, and the same operation 
was commenced with the other; but the rat stopped 
short a few yards in the pipe and boldly awaited the 
approach of the ferret. A sharp combat here com- 
menced, and it was feared that one or both of the 
animals would die in the pipe. But, after sundry 
violent jerks had been given to the string, the combat- 
tants separated ; the ferret returned to bis master, and 
the rat, making for the other extremity of the pipe, 
carried the string right through, and so relieved the 
inspector from his anxiety. 


A MAN’s NEIGHBORS.—The Raleigh (N. C.) News 
reports that Rev. Dr. Pritchard, of that city, referred 
in his Thanksgiving sermon to a conversation held 
some years ago between Dr. Thomas E. Skinner, of 
Raleigh, now of Georgia, and an anti-missionaryist. 
Dr. Skinner, be said, was soliciting aid for foreign 
missions, and applied to this gentleman, who promptly 
repulsed him with the reply, ** I don’t believe in foreign 
missions. I won’t give anything except to home mis- 
sions. I want what I give to benefit my neighbors.” 

“Well,” replied Dr. Skinner, ‘‘ whom do you regard 
as your neighbors?’ 

* Why, those around me,” replied the brother. 

“Do you mean those whose land joins yours?” in- 
quired Dr. Skinner. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Skinner, ‘how much land do you 
own?” 

“ About five hundred acres.” 

“ How far down do you own?” 

“ Why, I never thought of it before, but I suppose I 
own half way through.” 

“Exactly,” said Dr. Skinner. “I suppose you do, 
and I want this money for the Chinese—the men whose 
land joins yours on the bottom.” 

That hardened brother had never thought of that, 
and gave a good sum for foreign missions. 














STRETCHING.—A society for the encouragement 
of the use of India rubber yardsticks is about to be 
organized in this country. It is demonstrated that 
the present uncompromising yardstick is frequently a 
great inconvenience, causing anything to measure less 
than is desirable. It appears also that the yard meas- 
ure now in use is absurdly kept at a particular stand- 
ard, so that it cannot be varied to suit the occasion, 
and that we borrowed the ridiculous idea from the 
effete monarchies of the Old World, where it is not to 
be expected that we should find anything suited to 
our advanced civilization. Wood is the worst possible 
material to make yardsticks of because it is liable to 
be wanted for fuel; but India rubber is just the article, 
on account of its great flexibility, which secures a 
yardstick that will measure anything, from a man’s 
nose to hig whole figure. For further particulars vide 
our proofs of stretching by some of our conspicuous 
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dealers in dry goods which will shortly appear.—S. F. Fi ; 
News Letter. y 
WAS NEVER MARRIED.—At the famous Ward- o. 4 


will trial, at Detroit, “ Aunt Emily” Ward was in- 
troduced as a witness and promulgated her views on 
the marriage relation to the following effect: 

Mr. Romeyn—Did you say that Captain Ward was ' 
like dough in the bands of his wife? 

Witness—I may have said that. I say that of every a 
man who hasa wife. (Laughter.) , 

Mr. Hughes—That’s right; [I would say so, too; I 
think it is every married man’s duty to say so. 

Mr. Romeyn—Do you remember saying, in a con- 
versation with young Mr. Ely and Mary, something 
like this: “‘ If I should say, ‘ Eber, here is a red ghair,’ 
he would say, ‘Certainly it is a red chair;’ and, if 
Kate should come in the next minute and say, ‘ The 
chair is black,’ he would say, Ob, yes, it is black’’? . 

Witness—Certainly, I think any married man would 
say that. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Romeyn—I believe you were never married. 

Witness (laughing)—No, sir. 

A FORMALITY COMPLIED WIiTH.—In Augusta 
no provision has been made this winter for feeding 
and lodging tramps. A vagabond went into a police- 
station and wanted to sleep there, 

‘“We only lodge prisoners,”’ said the sergeant behind 
the desk. 

‘You only lodge prisoners,” repeated the vagabond 
meditativeiy. 

“That’s all,” was the reply; “‘ you’ve got to steal 3 
something, or assault somebody, or something of that 
kind.”’ 

“I’ve got to assault somebody, or something of that 
kind,” again repeated the vagabond, thoughtfully. 
Then he reached across the desk with his long arm, 
and knocked the sergeant off his stool, saying, as the 
officer got up with his*hand to his eye, *‘Give me as 
good a bed as you kin, sergeant, ” cause I don’t feel 
very well to-night.”’—Portland (Me.) Argus. 


THE SERPENT AND THE SLANDERER.—The 
serpent was once asked: ‘‘ Pray, what profit hast thou 
in depriving other beings of their life? The lion kills 
and eats; the wolf strangles and devours; other sav- 
age beasts destroy to satisfy their ravenous appetite. 
But thou alone strikest the innocent victim, and in- 
fusest thy deadly venom, without any other gratifica- 
tion than the fiend-like pleasure of destroying.” “And 
why do you ask me?’ replied the serpent: ‘‘rath 
ask the slanderer what pleasure he has in conthastll 
his poison, and morally wounding those who never 
injured him. Besides, I kill only those who are near 
me. He destroys at a distance. He scatters his dead- 
ly venom here, and a hundred miles hence.”’ 


—This letter was received the other day at the 
Birmingham Mint, in England: 

To Messrs. HEATON & Sons: I had a penny which had 
two heads upon it, and I have given it away in mistake. I 
would like another one, so if you will cast two for me, one 
with two heads and one with two tails. I have enclosed four 
stamps, and if it is not enough I will send a few more for 
your trouble. Let me know by return of post if you can 
supply me, and oblige PETER REID, 

Bridge of Caley, Blairgowrie. 

N. B.—It is for tossing wth I want them, and I will pay the 
postage for them, 


The letter was forwarded to the Mint in London. 


—A case of chronic laziness is reported at Wash- 
ington. A young man appointed to a clerkship iu the 
Treasury Department was conducted to his desk and 
informed what his duties were. The Chief of the De- 
partment discovered him, a short time after, comfort- 
ably reposing in his seat, with his feet characteristically 
resting on the desk. ‘ Hello,” said the Chief; ** don’t 
you expect to do any work?” “Work be hanged!” 
exclaimed the astonished youth; ‘I had to work hard 
enough to get here.”’ 

—The Woman Suffragists, of New Haven, are 
discussing the question, ‘* Are the women of the coun- 
try more responsible than the men for the extravagance 
of the times?” But to a thoughtful mind it would 
seem that as long as men don’t wear eighteen yards of 
cloth in their pantaloons there’s not much need of 
considering the matter seriously.—Norwich Bulletin. 

—It is estimated that $50,000,000 worth of pro- 
perty is destroyed by moths every year in this coun- 
try. Itisalittle strange that so insignificant a creature 
can destroy more than even a whisky ring can steal, 
or, at any rate, more than a whisky ring can find to 
steal.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


—A woman returning from church recently de- 
clared that “‘ when she saw the shawls on those Smiths, 
and then thought of the things her own poor girls had 
to wear, if it wasn’t for the consolations of religion she 
didn’t know what she should do.” 

—‘‘ Well, neighbor Slummidge, how much shall 
I put you down for to get a chandelier for the church?” 
Neighbor S.—‘*Shoo! what we want to get a chandy- 
leer for? The’ hain’t nobody kin play onter it when 
ye git it!” { 

“It was Ben Franklin who introduced broom 
corn culture in this country.” But thousands of suf- 
fering husbands would prefer to see the man who in- 
troduced broom handles.—Norristown Herald. 


—The English papers mention Astor as one of 
the Jords of the commonwealth, while our papers men- 
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tion him as only a landlord of uncommon wealth. 
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Farm and Garden, 


THE PROFIT OF PORK. 
By ConraD WILSON. 


OSEPH HARRIS informs us that #8 pounds 

of corn per week will sustain an Essex pig, while 
22 pounds are required for a native. This is equiva- 
Jent to 2 pounds a day for the former, and 3 pounds 
for the latter. Every 2 pounds of corn, in addition to 
this, should give a pound of pork. That is to say, a 
total feed of 4 pounds of corn per day for the Essex, 
or ffve pounds for the native will produce a net gain of 
1 pound per day of dressed weight. 

Bat-the digestive power of pigs is not always uni- 
form, even in the same breed. When, therefore, the 
Kve weights are equal, the relative gain of flesh will 
be in proportion to the appetite and digestion. There- 
fore, a well-bred hog that can eat and digest 6 pounds 
of corn daily will gain flesh twice as rapidly as an- 
other of the same weight that consumes only 4 pounds. 

Now as Dr. Sturtevant has proved that corn can be 
raised in New England at a cost of 29 cents per bushel, 
or half a cent per pound, it will be seen that the cost 
of pork, so far as the feed is concerned, is 2 cents a 
pound for a well-bred hog, and 8 cents for one of com- 
mon breed. But if the corn daily consumed and di- 
gested is more than 4 pounds, the cost of the pork is 
still furtber réduced. 

Mr. Harris considers the manure from a corn-fed pig 
equal in value to about half a cent for every pound of 
corn consumed. As this valuation is evidently too 
high, let us assume that the manure is equivalent to 
the time and labor of feeding. It will then be seen 
that the figures above given, as the cost of the feed, 
vepresent in fact the net cost of the pork. 

To make this estimate still more safe, let us take 
the higher figure of the two (3 cents a pound) as the 
average for all breeds, 

If the investigations of Mr. Harris and Dr. Sturte- 
vant may be relied on, this cost of production for 
pork, low as it seems, is not far from the truth. 
Conceding this estimate to be anywhere nearly cor- 
rect, it is clear that the margin of profit in making 
pork can hardly be less than in avy other branch of 
farming, and apparently better than in most other 
Pee of business, 








Cost OF PRopDucTION.—Farmers are generally 
beginning to realize that tbis is the great pivotal ques- 
tion on which their success or failure must depend. 
Until quite recently the importance of this subjeet 
bas been comparatively overlooked, and there is 
even now scarcely one farmer in fifty who can tell 
with any accuracy or certainty what bis cereals when 
harvested have cost per bushel, or what his poultry, 
beef, mutton, and pork have cost per pound. For this 
slovenly mode of husbandry there is neither necessity 
nor excuse, and there is probably no other legitimate 
business wherein such indifference to the main ques- 
tion would be considered possible, 

It is very certain that farmers will hereafter find it 
necessary to make a point of ascertaining the actual 
eost per bushel of their wheat and corn. Whenever 
they do this they will be surprised to find that in the 
very act of doing it they are already reducing the 
cost. One reason why these products have hitherto 
eost too much is because nobody seems to kuow ex- 
actly how mueh they do cost. Examination sheds 
light, and light dispels ignorance. Then let the dis- 
eussion of this subject go forward. It is evident that 
farmers have here struck the key-note that is to in- 
apgurate a new era in their calling. After a careful 
study of the subject for several years, and as the re- 
sult of some experience and observation, we are con- 
fident there is a point in the cost of production lower 
than any yet reached in this country, and which lies 
practically within the reach of a majority of farmers. 
it would be easy to show that the present average cost 
of production for the whole country might be reduced 
in the present state of our knowledge at least 50 per 
cent. ‘ 


Soot as A FERTILIZER.—The manurial value of 
soot does not seem to be generally recognized. It con- 
tains some of the best elements of plant-food, and 
among these an unusual proportion of nitrogen. It 
has in some cases been found equal iu effect to nitrate 
of potash. On grass land and tbe cereal grains its 
effect is excelleut. The product of wheat by an appli- 
eation of soot has been raised from 44 bushels per acre 
to 54, and oats from 49 bushels to 55. The addition of 
salt to this fertilizer gives it a still higher effect. Six 
bushels of salt added to 56 of soot gave in one case a 
larger yield of carrots than 24 tons of barnyard ma- 
nure with 24 bushels of bones. If some of our rural 
readers will make a trial of this fertilizer and report 
the result, we will be glad to lay it before the farming 
community. 


' NITRATE OF Sopa.—This is a valuable fertil- 
izer, not only on field crops, but equally on garden 
plants. For the latter, a very good liquid manure is 
prepared by dissolving 6 ounces of the nitrate in 4 to 6 
gallons of water. On field crops it is used at the rate 
of one to two hundred pounds per acre, and is often 
much improved by the addition of salt. It is a valua- 
bie addition to most soils, aud to nearly all crops, | 





especially to barley. Mr. Lawes found that two dol- 
lars worth ef this fertilizer gave an increase of wheat 
equal te three dollars, and of barley equal to five 
dollars. In the following formula it has proved very 
successful on both grass and grain, and is well worth 
@ trial: 


Nitrate of soda................... SR alneaeaaaice + 150 Ibs, 
Mincral superphosphate.................... 200 - 200 
MONI ad COAG obs deweebsstededcbiines Vianlves covee 300 


The cost of this mixture varies from ten to twelve 
dollars per acre. When the ingredients are pure, it 
cannot fail to give a profitable result. 

Cost OF PoTaToEs.—A Vermont farmer has 
reported his success in potato eulture, and finds the 
business very profitable. He makes the eost for one 
acre $15, and the yield 200 bushels. This would bring 
the cost per bushel down to7y cts. In this estimate 
he has included $3 per aere for Paris green. But he 
omits the cost of the seed, and has charged the digging 
and storing at $3, which is too low. Probably the cost 
when corrected would be about 10 cts per bushel, 

Mr. C. C. Holton, in a paper read before the Western 
New York Farmer’s Club, reports the cost of Brow- 
nell’s Beauty at ll!¢g cts per bushel. In this trial he 
has charged interest on the land at $200 per acre. 

Mr. Alfred Rose, of Penn Yan, has reported a pre- 
mium crop of potatoes at a cost of 914 cts. per bushel. 

Most other root crops cost less to raise than potatoes, 
and for nearly all purposes are worth less. Beets and 
turnips have been produced at 5 cts. per bushel. But 
94 cts. for potatoes is a better result than either of 
these, and far more important iu its bearing on the 
question of cheap food for the million, 
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MORE LETTERS.' 

THERE has been no diminution in the number 
of letters received by us which are full of hearty 
and encouraging words. The friends of the paper 
are more earnest and devoted than ever before, 
and the many sacrifices made to secure the paper 
demonstrate the sincerity of its subscribers. The 
universalcomplaint of ‘‘ hard times ” accompanies 
many subscriptions ; but the attached friends of 
the Christian Union cannot bear to give it up. 
We annex a few of the letters. 

The first is from a subscriber in Rochester, N. 
Y., who writes : 

“We are grievously loth to pen the request. Please dis- 
continue our paper (to enclosed address) from date. 

** We have delayed the sorrowful task until the latest hour, 
praying it might be spared us, but protracted family affliction 
and pecuniary reverses demand all possible retrenchment in 
outlays. 

“ Self-denial in minor comforts is trivial in comparison to 
the sacrifice of, even in anticipation, this one bright spot in 
the week—the coming of ‘‘ Plymouth Pulpit,” its cheer, ite 
sympathy, and above all its prayers, which, through some 
source in all its history, we have never failed to garner up. And 
were it now a question of dollars and cents only, our un- 
bounded love and trust in your noble-hearted editer would add 
poignancy to our grief in being unable at this particular sea- 
son to continue eur little mite to this, so justly and widely 
valued friend, in the hame-circle. 

** With the promise to renew our subscription at the earliest 
favorable moment, and our constant zcai and little influence 
in its interest, 





“ We are, respectfully yours, ‘ 
The next is from a bed-ridden soldier in the Na- 
tional Military Home, Montgomery Co., Ohio: 

“T have been for several years a reader of the Christian 
Union, but I am one of those unfortunates who have by the 
accidents of the war been made helpless. Rheumatism has 
for the past eleven years made me so much a cripple that I 
have been compelled to look to others fora living. For 
the past seven years I have been afflicted with paralysis also ; 
between the two I am deprived of the use of all my limbs 
except my left arm and hand, so that I am obliged to remain 
in one place all the time except when moved by others. It is 
true we have the Union in the Reading Room, but I cannot 
go there to read it. When Mr. Ford was informed of my con- 
dition he very kindly sent me the paper for the past two 
years, and no words of mine can tell you what that paper has 
been tome. It has made me fora time forget my pains and 
sufferings; it has solaced many a weary day, relieving the 
dreadful monotony of the sick ward, where we never see a 
strange face nor hear an unfamiliar voice. For seven years 
I have not heard a voice from the*pulpit; but when I read 
the Lecture-room Talk or Sermon I can almost imagine that 
Iam once more listening to a familiar voice and also see that 
face that in times past I have looked upon with veneration, 
and, I had almost said, adoration. Neither am I the only one 
whom it profits. In this ward there are thirteen besides my- 
self who cannot leave the room, and some of them cannot 
leave their beds, whe look for your paper with anxiety ; in 
fact, all want it, and nene have any means. 

“T can only say further that Iam from my heart grateful 
for past favors, and for the future, if you can see your way 
clear to continue the paper you will have my sincere thanks, 
and in either event you will always have the best wishes and 
prayers of “ Yeurs very respectfully, etc., 

“TsaraAn BARTLEY, 
“ Late Private Co. K, 68th Regt., N. Y. Infantry.” 


We have numerous applications of a somewhat |. 


similar character frow all sections of the country, 





and much good might be done had we a fund for 
the supply of all such meritorious cases. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn (C. H. C.) writes : J 

“I wish te renew my subscription to the Christian Union 
which expires the end of this month. I have been a sub- 
scriber now for several years, and would not be without your 
valuable paper on any account. I have two reasons for re- 
newing my subscription ; first, because I consider the Christian 
Union to be the best religious weekly in the country, more es- 
pecially so since the sermons of Mr. Beecher are published ia 
it, and, second, because it is one way (though small) of show- 
ing my appreciation of Mr. Beecher, both as a man and 
Christian teacher. I inclose the requisite amount, $3.20, and 
request that you send me the paper as heretofore.” ' 

The wife of a distinguished clergyman in Car- 
lisle, Pa., writes : ' 

“We have taken the Christian Union from the first number. 
Our hearts are engaged for its success, and for the enlarge- 
ment and triumph of Henry Ward Beecher. We have never 
doubted him for a moment.” 

We have many more which we must reserve for 
future use. Meantime, will our friends continue 
their efforts to extend the circulation and influ- 
ence of the paper? A word in season will often 
secure a subscription, and every subscriber may 
be an active and valuable advertiser for us. 











, 
EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





AGENCIES. 
THE Christian Union may be had in the leading 
cities, as follows : 


BROOKLYN. ¢ 
GARFORD & HAZARD, 179 Montague 8t., corner of Clinton. 
NEW YORK. 
W. W. Swayne, Fulton Market and Fulton Ferry. 
BOSTON. * 
T. 8. NICKERSON, 11 Bromfield St. 
BUFFALO. 
H. ASHTON YATES, 26 Carroll St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
J. V.N. Ds Hart, Ridgeway House. 
BALTIMORRB. 
A. MUIRHEAD, 25 Etting St. 
WASHINGTON. 
E, W. WHALLON, 51 K &t., N. E. 
RICHMOND. 
J.T. ELLYSON, 112 Main 8t. 
CHICAGO. 


THOS. W. HULBERT, 114 Mongoe St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
W. PAYZANT, 039 Kearney St. 





FILE AND BINDER. 


WE are prepared to furnish a most convenient, 
handsome and durable temporary file and binder , 
(Hutchinson’s patent), which will hold one vol- 
ume of the Christian Union, for $1.50; sent by 
mail, postage prepaid. 


REMITTANCES, 

ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. 


GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals witb the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N.B.—If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail, 
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MONTHBIES. Pree. Prepat. 
CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper’s Monthhy........... $6.70 $7.20 
= “6 “ ‘The 5 A Ee PETE 65 7,2 
© 2 *  Seribner’s Monthly.......... 6.6 120 
bed “3 “ St. Nicholas,.............00.. 5.85 6.20 
“ ” “  TAppincott’s Magazine. .... 6.45 7.20 
a4 = ” The Sunday zine...... 5.45 5.95 
= se * *The Atlantic Monthby..... 6.65 7.20 
4 ze ‘“ The Eelectic........... .... 745 8.20 
- = “ American Agriculturist..... 4.50 420 
* S “  Arthur’s Magazine....... +5.40 470 
* * **  Phrenological Journal..... 5.70 5.20 
™ * The Nursery........-00.-+++ 4.50 4 
WEEKLIES. 
“ ” “ Harper's Weekly............ 6.70 7.20 
bee ae ‘“  Hatper’s rr 7.20 
- - *  Litteil’s Living Age. 10.20 ng 
bad 4 “ Chicago Alliance.... 4.90 &, 
bad > * The N. Y, Tribune.. 4.9% 5.20 
ba . “ Scientific American......... 6.10 640 
- ss “  Youth’s Companion........ $4.65 4.06 





* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $7.50; retail rate, $8.20. 
+ Inc.uding Premium Engraving. 
+ Must be new Subscription. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postege prepaid. 
The party whe sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters 
and others who get up clubs in their reapective towns can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Registered Letter, 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

.““THE CHRISTIAN UNION,”’ 
27 Park Place, New York. 





